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CHAPTER I. 

We weFe so dreadfully poor, that we at last 
unanimously declared, 'something must be 
done/ Our father's living, or rather 'starving,' 
of £150 a year, was not sufficient to house, 
clothe, and feed our parents and four un- 
married selves. Vainly had we racked our 
brains in the attempt to keep the butcher's 
bill down to five shilUngs a week, and the 
grocer's to the like sum. Vainly had we 
absorbed ourselves in such works as ' How I 
Kept House Comfortably on £80 a Year,' 
'Comfort for Poor Housekeepers,' and the 
Uke. We had exhausted our ingenuity in 
the concoction of artfully imagined dishes, 
wherein flour and browning and vegetables 
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werej cunningly contrived so as to convey a 
meaty impression. Our poor father, coming 
in ravenously hungry from his ministerial 
tramps, would gaze ruefully at the compound 
on his plate, and chase with his fork any 
substance that bore a resemblance to meat^ 
and say nothing, unless it might be, ' A very 
nice dish, dears/ in tones of mournful resign 
nation. Our mother's delicate appetite made 
the want of 'more abundant food a matter of 
indifference to her : but she grew thinner and 
thinner as the weeks went by. We girls 
were well and strong. For ourselves, we 
would have preferred to stay at home, and 
rough it as best we could ; but we felt that if 
we were away, our parents would live in 
affluence on the £150. And so we decided 
that * something must be done.' But what ? 

I, Lucy, the eldest of the little band of 
paupers, had to give my opinion first. 

* The first thing to be considered,* I began ^ 
* is, what " spear of action " (as old Martha 
would say) lies open to us. What " spears," 
I should have said.' 

*We want four "spears,"' said Georgie, 
my next sister, a merry, rollicking lass of 
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eighteen, with a round, good-tempered face, 
quick, black eyes, and a boyish manner. 

* Let us look in the newspaper Mrs. Jones 
sent us, and see what situations are open to 
ladies/ suggested quiet, practical Mary, a 
pale, gentle girl of sixteen. 

* Here it is,' said Kitty, our little fourteen- 
year-older. 

I proceeded to glance down the column of 
* wanteds,' reading an advertisement here and 
there. 

* Now, Mary, you are the sensible one,' I 
said. 'Which of these advertisements do 
you think most likely to suit us V 

*The only four that seem likely are, 
'^Companion to a lady," "Nursery-governess,'^ 
"Pupil teacher," and — ' she hesitated, * perhaps 
governess. But do we know enough to be 
able to teach ?' 

* I,' broke in Georgie, ' would like to marry 
a nobleman with £10,000 a year, and be 
Lady something or other, and have you all 
to live with me. Oh I wouldn't we have 
dinners 1 Sirloin of beef with lots of gravy 
every day, and chickens, and hams, and ' 

* Order 1 order 1' I commanded. * Now, I 

1—2 
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am going, for my part, to answer this adver- 
tisement for a companion and housekeeper 
to a lady. " Salary small, but a comfortable 
home."' 

« 

* I,' said Georgie, * will go in for the 
nursery-governess '^ spear/' if nobody else 
wants it. I like children, and it would be 
great larks taking them out walking.' 

' You will have to correct all your vulgar- 
isms, Georgie,' I said. * An orthodox parent 
would be horrified at the idea of her children 
speaking as you do.' 

'All right. From this moment I go in 
for company manners, mem.' 

* I think I will take the governess,' said 
Mary. 

' What is my " spear " to be ?' asked Kitty. 

' I am afraid you must stay at home for 
the present, you poor little thing,' I sighed. 
* You are so very young.' 

'Mightn't I take that place of under- 
nurse V pleaded Kitty. ' It is not quite the 
thing for a lady; but no one would know, 
and I am so fond of babies. Or, what about 
the " pupil teacher ?" ' 

But, not to spin out this tale, it is enough 
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to say that we answered the four advertise- 
ments, and within a week Georgie and I 
received replies to our letters. In* Georgie's 
case, the answer was to the effect, that if she 
were able to give satisfactory references, and 
did not object to so low a salary as £14 a 
year (as she had not been out before), she 
might come into the situation in a week. In 
mine, before negotiating further, a personal 
interview was requested, and the day and 
hour named. 

Nothing now remained but to impart the 
news to our parents. My mother smiled 
sadly, and said, with no future provided for 
us, she could offer no opposition to our plan 
of seeking our fortunes ; but our father was 
dreadfully taken abackj'Tiill I privately repre- 
sented to him, that if we were able to maintain 
ourselves, our mother could have such little 
comforts as would certainly lengthen her 
days — in fact, set her up in health. Then, 
though most unwillingly, he gave in. 

Much discussion was there among the 
quartette as to what should be my attire on 
the occasion of the forthcoming interview. 
My poor, almost threadbare garments were 
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canvassed one by one, and severally con- 
demned. ' Oh for a black silk dress 1' I 
sighed ; * one can't look very much amiss in a 
black silk dress.' 

*When I marry my nobleman, I'll give 
you a black silk dress that will stand on 
end !' exclaimed Gteorgie. 

' I wish mamma were taller, or I shorter/ 
I regretfully resumed, ' I could borrow 
hers.' 

* Couldn't it be made longer anyhow?' 
asked Kitty. 

* We might be able to manage it somehow/ 
said Mary ; ' let us try.' 

So the garment was brought downstairs, 
and, being put on, was found to extend only 
so far down as mid-way between my ankles 
and calves. That would not do, evidently. 

' I have it I' exclaimed Georgie ; ' lengthen 
the top part with anything, and wear your 
black and white print polonaise over. It 
will look grand !' 

So we all set to work, and so transmogrified 
the garment that it really looked quite pre- 
sentable. 

' If you get this place, we can all stitch 
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away at a dress for you, Lucy/ said Georgie ; 
' something grey or black, I suppose V 

* Shall I wear a bonnet, or a hat X I asked, 
with a world of anxious consideration. 

*A bonnet,' replied Mary. 'There is so 
much dignity about a bonnet/ 

' I'll wear mamma's, then,' I said ; * mine 
wants doing up.' 

Our poor mother had meekly submitted to 
the apparent destruction of her dress; but 
when she saw violent hands laid upon her 
bonnet, her mind misgave her that she might 
be prevented going to church next Sunday, 
and that was the only treat she ever had 
from one year's end to another; and she 
ventured a feeble remonstrance. 

* Now, be large-hearted, do, mother dear,' 
pleaded Georgie. ' Would you have Lucy's 
prospects in life marred for the sake of a 
bonnet V 

So our mother meekly acquiesced, and the 
bonnet was appropriated. 

Finally the important day arrived. With 
a beating heart I kissed them all round on 
the little railway platform, stepped into a 
second- class carriage, and was soon rushing 
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along towards the town of B . Arrived 

there, I found, on inquiry, that Mrs. Bodkin 
lived on the outskirts. To save cab hire, I 
walked to her house, which I had very little 
trouble in finding. It stood in a lane, and 
had a small sweep in front, with two gates. 
Another house, not so large, stood close ta 
it. I entered, and walking up to the door,, 
rang the bell. 

' Yes, missis is in,' said a person, apparently 
a maid-of-all-work. 'What do you want 
with her V 

'Mrs. Bodkin expects me. Be good 
enough to show me in,' I replied with 
extreme dignity. About this period I 
became distinctly conscious that some of 
Georgie's sewing had given way, and that 
the ' upper ' of my skirt was slowly separating 
from the 'under.' 

I was ushered into the presence of Mrs. 
Bodkin. My heart sank. She was an old — 
a very old lady, of most unprepossessing 
appearance, with a hawk-like face, and a 
figure very much bent. She had piercing 
eyes, with which she seemed to nail me. 

' 'Um — 'um — so you are the young woman ^ 
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eh? How old did you say?' she asked, 
in a sharp, almost piercingly sharp, voice. 
'Twenty? 'Urn— 'urn. Engaged, eh?— 
No? I dare say you are, only you won't 
telll AhhaT 

What a witch-Uke old creature she was, I 
thought. 

* You'll see no young men here I No fol- 
lowers allowed 1 Don't care for them? Oh I 
ah I Don't tell me 1' 

Nasty old woman ! I began to loathe her ; 
but I thought of the poor, dear, starving 
people at home, and resolved to hold on to- 
my intention. So I went through a course 
of catechising, the result of which was, that I 
was engaged to come that day fortnight at a 
salary of £18 a year. My duties were to be 
varied and extensive. To keep and give out 
all the stores, to give orders to the trades- 
people, to read aloud to the old lady, to go out 
with her, to superintend the maid-of-all-work 
and the boy ; were a few of my duties. How- 
ever, still remembering the poor dear paupers, 
at home, I accepted the terms, and promised 
to come. 

It required much fencing and considerable 
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■elasticity of conscience to answer the eager 
<juestions of my family, whom I managed to 
•delude into the supposition that I was going 
into a charming house, where I should be 
treated like a daughter. It was better they 
should think it, poor things. It made it no 
worse for me, and kept them happy. 
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CHAPTER II. 

At last the day came. I hurried through 
the farewells, started on my journey, arrived 

safely at the town of B , and proceeding 

to Grove House — ^this time in a fly — ^was 
soon installed in my new domicile. 

Oh, that Gehenna of a house I Oh, that 
fiend of an old lady I For she really was a 
very wicked old lady. Yes, in spite of all, I 
must record that conviction. I don't think 
a more wicked old lady ever lived than she 
was at that time. 

On going to my room that night (it ad- 
joined hers, and was entered only through 
that apartment), I felt so thoroughly down- 
hearted, I yearned so for my dear, dear people 
at home, that when I knelt beside my bed, the 
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tears streamed in torrents down my cheeks, 
and I could only whisper the entreaty, ' Oh^ 
let me be taken away from here ! Let some- 
thing happen to take me back to them I' 
And then, hating myself for my want of self- 
denial, I took a solemn vow to stay in that 
dreadful house, come what might, for three 
months, at all events ; unless, indeed, some 
most unforeseen circumstance, with which I 
had nothing to do, should happen to take 
me away. 

I was woke out of my first sleep by a 
sound of groaning. I sat up in bed, and 
listened. The old lady was talking and 
groaning by turns. 

' Oh 1 mis rable old woman that I am t 
O— h 1 o— h !' 

I wondered whether she was ill, and 
whether I ought to go into her room. But 
after a while she became quiet ; so then I 
fell asleep, and slept till the morning. 

I was awoke by a sharp rapping on my 
door. Opening it, I beheld Mrs. Bodkin in 
her dressing-gown, looking, in that garment, 
more witch-like than she had done the even- 
ing before. 
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* What sort of a day is it V she asked. 

' A beautiful day/ I replied. 

' Ah 1 you've some motive for saying it/ 
she cried. * You want to go out and meet 
that young man. But you shan't 1 I'm not 
going out to-day. Ah ha I' 

I made no replj^, except to ask whether I 
could do anything for her. 

' Of co^rse I of course I' she answered. 
* Make haste and dress yourself, and go 
downstairs, and see what that hussy of a 
girl is doing. And bring me my hot water, 
and dress and brush my hair. And then 
you'll see if all the cats are in the house — 
there are four of them — and then bring me 
their breakfast, to see if it is good. And 
then get breakfast ready for me and you. 
And then go to the stable and see if that 
devil of a boy is doing his work, and whether 
he has been killed by the donkey — I should 
like him to be, the impudent, lazy young 
rascal I Expect he will be, some day, and 
serve him right— serve him right !' 

I dressed as quickly as possible, went down- 
stairs, and found Nancy reading a novel in- 
stead of doing her work ; so I took it from 
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her, set her about her work, took up the old 
lady's hot water, and helped her to dress. 
Then down I went again, called over the 
muster-roU of four cats, of whom two were 
absent, and then, receiving two soup-plates 
filled with an evil-smeUing compound from 
the hands of Nancy, carried them upstairs- 
foi Mrs. Bodkin's inspection. 

' Am I to feed them V I asked. 

' Can I trust you V 

* Yes ; I am fond of animals.' 

*'UmI 'um ! Fonder of young men, I 
fancy !' 

* Two of the cats are out. Had, I not 
better keep back one of the plates for them V 
- 'Yes. Now, that's a good girll' exclaimed 
Mrs. Bodkin, with a hideous grin of appro- 
bation that sat strangely upon her. *Yes, 
perhaps you are a good girl after all, and 
don't care so t^ery much about that young 
man.' 

' There is no young man,' I said (sighing 
in my heart to think that there wasn't — no 
dim, distant chance of escape from this pur- 
gatory). * But I will feed the poor things. 
They were mewing as if they were hungry.' 
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After attending to the wants of the two- 
cats, whom I liked — ^they were so very much 
nicer than their mistress ! — I prepared the 
breakfast, and went to summon Mrs. Bod- 
kin, whom I found reading a chapter in the 
Bible ; she did every morning, and seemed 
to fancy it a set-off against the rest of the 
day's shortcomings. Also, she was given ta 
quoting — or rather misquoting — such pas- 
sages from the same as suited her |)urpose. 

The old lady w«.3 fond of creature-comforts, 
and lived well. How I wished my poor 
father and mother and the girls could have 
partaken of that breakfast 1 I pictured them 
to myself sipping the weak tea, dipping their 
toast into it to save the butter, and pretend-^ 
ing to prefer it, and to think butter indiges- 
tible; going without sugar, and professing 
. they did so * because it is bad for the teeth. 
Had it not been for the dreadful drawback of 
Mrs. Bodkin's presence, the thought of my 
poor starving relatives would have marred 
my enjoyment of hot rolls, new-laid eggs, 
muffins, cool fresh butter, and dehcious tea > 
but so great was my repugnance to the 
dreadful old lady, that I would gladly have 
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•exchanged my present quarters, with all 
their attendant advantages, for my dear 
home, with my belovfed people, and semi- 
starvation ; and so I felt no guilt in eating, 
and enjoying it. 

* I wonder if you'll get spoilt, and tell me 
to suit myself, as they all do when they've 
been here a week V mused the dreadful old 
person, contemplating me like a wicked old 
bird, with her head on one side, as if I were 
a sort of abstraction- As the remark was 
evidently not addressed to me in particular, 
I made no reply. She went on. 

^ She's no beauty ; but the ugly ones are 
more after the men than the pretty ones, I 
:^ways think.' 

Not knowing to whom she alluded, I re- 
mained silent, 

*What are you thinking about?' she 
sharply asked, unclosing her mouth with a 
hard snap, and then banging it to again, Uke 
the lid of a box. 

' Of nothing particular.' 

^ You are thinking of that young man.' 

'No.' 

' Don't contradict me.' 
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I began to perceive that Mrs. Bodkin was 
a bully, anid must be resisted. It never does 
to give in to a bully ; so I answered : 

' I must, if you say anything about me 
that I know to be untrue.' 

' Do you say that I tell lies V 

' No ; but in this instance you are mistaken.^ 

' Aren't you afraid to speak so to me V 

^No.' 

' What ? Aren't you afraid of me V 

* Not in the least.' 

'You will be some day. They all get 
afraid of me at last. ' 

' I never shall. I have never been afraid 
of any one, and I shall never be.' 

Instead of getting into a violent passion, 
Mrs. Bodkin, to my astonishment, burst into 
a peal of cackling, cracking laughter, which 
reminded me of weak thunder. * I like you !' 
she exclaimed. 

I was sorry I could not return the compli- 
ment. She went on : 

' I like to see pluck. Now, the last thing 
that was here was a mean-spirited wretch. 
If I flung a plate or a knife at her, she would 
begin to blubber.' 
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' She ought to have knocked you down.' 
' Would you do so V 

r 

' Certainly.' ' 

The old lady went off into such a volley of 
cackles at nay reply, that a crumb went the 
WTong way, and she choked for some time, 
till I sent the crumb the right way by 
thumping her violently on the back, and 
forcing her to gulp down some tea. Then I 
gave her a good shake, to make sure the 
crumb wouldn't come back again, settled her 
cap on her head, and asked how she felt. 

* Oh, I'm all right now. But my I what a 
strong fist you must have !' she ejaculated, in 
allusion to the thumps. 

'Very,' I dryly answered. 'Well, if we 
have both finished breakfast, shall I go and 
look after the boy V 

' Yes ; but though you are no fool, I don't 
suppose you know anything about stable- 
work ?' 

* Yes, I do — all about it.' 

' Do you ? Then if I dismiss that brat of 
a boy, and give you two pounds a year extra, 
will you do the stable-work V 

' No.' 
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' Will you do it for three V 

' No/ 

' Four 1 Five V 

'No.' 

^What will you take to do it? Five 
pounds is a great deal of money — a deal of 
money 1' 

' I won't do it for anything you may oifer/ 

' Why V 

* Because it is not the work for a gentle- 
woman. It is not woman's work.' 

* Oh 1 ho 1 And are you a gentlewoman V 
'Yes.' 

She seemed too utterly astonished at my 
reply to answer it. I asked whether she 
would like me to go to the stable at once. 

'But what will you do when you get 
there V she asked. 

'First, see whether the stall — or stalls — 
are cleanly swept and sanded; the stable 
floor the same. Next, examine the harness ; 
then the carriage, or car. Lastly, I shall 
«ee if the donkey has been properly cleaned, 
and I shall lift his feet, to see if they have 
been washed and dried.' 

' My 1 How did you learn all that V 

2—2 
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* When my father had been ill, and wa» 
unable to walk his accustomed rounds, a 
neighbour lent us a little car and a donkey. 
We had a little stable, and as we could not 
afford to pay a groom, my sister Georgie 
took the trouble to learn all about stable- 
work. She groomed the donkey; my little 
sister, Kitty, washed the car ; Mary and I 
did the harness.' 

* I thought you said it was not ladies^ 
work. Ah ha ! IVe caught you there l^ 
chuckled the odious old woman. 

' We did it for our father, which made all 
the difference.' 

* Is your father a country pill-box V 
'No; a country clergymail.' 

' I suppose you doat on parsons V 
' Not at all.' 

' You think them humbugs V 
' Not more so than other people. But I 
will go to the stable now.' 

* I'll come with you to show you the way.' 
Mrs. Bodkin took me through a door at 

the end of the hall, into the garden, which 
was separated from her neighbour's domain 
by a low wall, standing about breast high. 
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As we walked along, she picked a snail off 
the wall on our side, and flung it over to the 
other side; then another, then another, till 
she- must have contributed a dozen able- 
bodied devourers of her neighbour's flowers 
and vegetables. All the while she was 
chuckling with fiendish delight. 

'They'd break their hearts if they knew 
of it !' she said. 

' Who would V I asked. 

' They,' she replied, wagging her head at 
the next house. 'They're as poor as Job, 
and live mostly on vegetables, and as for 
flowers, they slave at 'em day and night, 
bless you 1' 

' Who are they V 

' Four of 'em ; aU old maids ; all of 'em 
wgly ; all of 'em skinny ; all of 'em beggars.' 

' Why do you disHke them V 

* I had a creature here that suited me. I 
had got her that poor spirited that she'd fly 
to do whatever I told her. She did her 
work like a machine — it was never wrong, 
bless you 1 She was that crushed, that she 
dursn't think anyway but as I told her. 
And these brimstone beggars, when she got 
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ill, came in to see her and took her into their 
own house, and nursed and fed her, and 
cured her, and got her a situation, where she 
is now ; and I have never been well-suited 
since. They did it to spite me — ^all to spite 
me!' 

' But why V 

* Oh 1 because I'm rich ; only that, mind 
you 1 They're jealous, that's it 1 But Fm 
even to them. I know all sorts of ways of 
plaguing 'em, and I do it ! — I do it, bless 
you!' 
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CHAPTER III. 

While thus fulminating, she had paused. In 
conclusion, she shook her fist at the neigh- 
bouring territory, and espying another snail, 
flung it over as a parting malison. Then she 
resumed her way towards the stable, which 
we soon reached. 

On entering, I beheld a very small, puny, 
decrepit-looking youth, of about twelve ap- 
parently, standing — evidently at bay — ^with 
a brush in one hand and a cloth in the other. 
A donkey, of decidedly determined — not to 
say ferocious — aspect, stood in front of him, its 
ears back upon its neck, the whites of its eyes 
showing in an unpleasantly suggestive manner. 
As we advanced, the unhappy youth made 
an attempt to bolt past the donkey, which 
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attempt that person frustrated by seizing the 
fugitive by the seat of his nether garments, 
and holding on. A howl from the sufferer 
made me spring forward and drag him from 
the jaws of his assailant, in whose teeth, 
however, ^the said portion of his clothing 
remained. The brute, thus circumvented, 
turned swiftly round^ and lashed out with his 
heels so quickly that I had only just time to 
save myself. 

Mrs. Bodkin, who had discreetly remained 
at the door, screamed with elfish glee at the 
scene. The boy's terror was delightful to 
her. 

' Oh, bissis ! bissis I' he piteously wailed. 
Dont 'ee, don't 'ee bake be groob hib doe 
bore ! Do 'ee send be back to the work'us 
—do 'ee !' 

' Oh I the brimstone ingratitude of the 
poor !' ejaculated Mrs. Bodkin, lifting hands 
and eyes. ' Oh I the blue brimstone ingrati- 
tude 1' 

I made no answer. I was considering 
what should be done to reduce this recal- 
citrant quadruped to subjection. 

The old lady went on : 
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'Yes, the hlue brimstone ingratitude I 
Here's this boy — look at him I' 

As I had already done so, and had not 
found the spectacle sufficiently tempting to 
invite a second inspection, I disregarded the 
mandate. 

' Look at him ! Of all the low, braggaty, 
spiflfety, woppleing, mean — there 1' 

And seizing the unhappy youth by the 
scruff of his neck, she shook him till she 
nearly fell over. Here I interposed. 

' I think you have punished him enough,' 
I said. ' If you leave him to me, I will show 
him how to manage the donkey.' 

* Oh, doe /! sobbed the unhappy little 
wretch, who evidently had a dreadful cold in 
the head. ' I doad wadt to 'ave doe bore to 
do with the dodkey. I wadt to go bag to 
the worg'ouse.' (Sniff.) 

' Did any one ever hear the like of that ? 
Oh ! you little brazen-nosed brat ! Aren't 
you an orphan ? Didn't I take you away 
from the workhouse, where you were a pauper 
— a pauper orphan — and bring you here, 
where you Hve in comfort and plenty ?' 

' T doad wadt doe cobfort and plenty. I 
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wadt to be a bauper orfad agaid !' wailed the 
victim. 

* Joey Jarley, you will come to the gal- 
lows !' was Mrs. Bodkins solemn com- 
mentary. 

' I wadt to cub to the gallows, I do 1 I 
doad wadt to groob the dodkey 1 Doe ; I 
wadt to go back to the 'ouse !' sobbed 
Joey. 

* Now, you mustn't be afraid of the don- 
key, Joey, i'm not afraid of him/ I remon- 
strated, telling a cheerful fib ; for I was hor- 
ribly afraid. ' Let us see if we can't manage 
him between us. I'll take care you shan't 
get hurt.' 

* Loog oud I 'E bites, 'e do 1' said Joey^ 
keeping well behind me, as I cautiously ad- 
vanced, with a little hay in my hand. 

'There,' I began, in calmly soothing ac- 
cents. ' Good fellow 1 good old boy !' 

The ' good old boy ' stood quietly, trying 
to appear amiably unconscious of my pre- 
sence. I approached with the hay. He ap- 
peared blandly pleased with the attention ; 
but the exhibition of an undue amount of 
white in his. eyes, accompanied by a depres- 
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sion of his ears on to his neck, warned us to, 
as Joey said, 'look out.' Consequently, when 
he snatched the hay from my hand, and then 
caught my sleeve in his teeth (meaning it to- 
he my arm), I sprang aside, and so escaped,, 
at the cost of a torn sleeve only. 

The old lady went off into crackhng peals 
of laughter. I stopped to consider. Then I 
filled a pail with oats — an irresistible attrac- 
tion to a donkey. This I placed on the 
ground, exactly under the spot where a rope 
with a halter at the end dangled from a large 
iron hook fixed in a beam. The donkey 
plunged his head into the pail of oats. I 
cautiously crept round him, and, in a trice 
(having been used to the work), slipped the 
h^lfcer over his head. Then I tightened it up 
to the nook. Vainly did he tug, and rear, 
and try to get at me with his heels. He 
was a prisoner. Then I found a stick, and 
gave him a sound drubbing therewith. 

' Now,' I said, * no food for him till he is 
good. We will go away, and leave him ta 
get hungry.' 

' 'E aid't 'ad doe food for two ^ours,' said 
Joey. 
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' Very well/ I said ; ' and he won't have 
any for some time/ 

Mrs. Bodkin had ceased to cackle, and 
stood regarding me with apparently reveren- 
tial awe. 

' You're a devil /' she .exclaimed, in accents 
of undisguised admiration. 

* Yes, when necessary/ I coolly replied. 
^ I never give in, you know 1' 

All the while my heart was thumping as 
if it would burst through my side. 

' Let us come in now, and feed the cats,' I 
•continued. 

So we left the stable, and filed off up the 
garden in a procession of three. 

' I'll be bound that dratted girl hasn t 
«aved the food for the other two !' said Mrs. 
Bodkin, preparing for an onslaught on her 
•domestic. However, her anticipations proved 
incorrect; the food was saved, but no cats 
were in the kitchen. 

* You brimstone baggage I' she cried, fiercely 
shaking her walking-stick at the drudge ; 
^ you've driven 'em out, I know 1' 

* No, mum, indeed.' 

' Don't tell me a pack of lies now. Well,* 
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addressing me, ' I'll teach you the call that 
brings 'em.' So saying, she put her hands 
to her mouth, and shrieked, in a fear- 
fully weird way, ' Aho — y — y I aho — y — ^y I 
aho— y— y I' 

In a moment or two, a line of cats came 
tearing in, each with its tail bolt upright, 
each seeming in a desperate hurry, as though 
he hadn't a minute to lose. 

* Two has bin fed,' said the * help.' 

' Well, and mayn't they be hungry again, 
you fool V was the polite rejoinder. * Now, 
Miss Popplewags, I'll tell you their names, 
so that you'll know 'em again.' 

My name was Seymour. Through what 
association of ideas she corrupted it into 
Popplewags I know not. Possibly the un- 
fortunate, young person who calmly endured 
being pelted with plates may have rejoiced in 
that cognomen. However, if it pleased Mrs. 
Bodkin, it didn't hurt me, and I demurred 
not. 

* Now, this cat,' she pursued, introducing 
a very ugly Tom of a brilliant yellow, *is 
'' Miss Spraggs." Don't forget the name ; 
but call very loud indeed when -he is absent. 
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Call in the direction of the next garden ; he 
is often there/ 

' Very well/ 

'This black one — a very born devil 
in temper — is " Lttcy " — Lucy Spraggs, 
mind/ 

' Yes/ 

*This dark tabby with fierce eyes is 
^'Jemima Spraggs/' Don't forget/ 

'No/ 

* This spotted one is '^ Sarah Spraggs/' 
"Sometimes we call him Sally/ 

* But why do you give feminine names to 
Tom cats ? And such strange names for 
€ats too !' 

* Never mind ; that's my affair/ chuckled 
the old lady, with great apparent zest. 

By this time the Spragg family were all 
^engaged in gobbling up the nasty-looking 
compound prepared for them. When there 
was no more, Miss Spraggs and Miss Jemima 
,of the fierce eyes made a simultaneous move 
towards a small trap-door cut out of the back 
kitchen door. The pair arriving at precisely 
the same moment of time, and the door 
being too small to admit the two abreast, it 
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might have been expected that one of the 
ladies would have made a graceful curtsey to 
the other, in token that she was to pass 
through first. Not so. Miss Jemima imme- 
diately shaped herself into the similitude of a 
half-circle, depressed her ears, turned her 
head aside in a peculiar manner, and uttered 
one long howl of defiance. Miss Spraggs, 
nowise daunted, at once assumed precisely 
the same attitude as Miss Jemima, and 
uttered a howl that might have passed as 
the echo of the other. I saw that a fright- 
ful battle was imminent, and was about to 
separate the combatants, when the old lady 
interposed. 

* No, no ! don't part 'em ? It's grand to 
see 'em fight, bless you ! It's quite cheer- 
ing ; keeps me alive, bless you T 

Then followed a contest, as of two wild 
beasts. Miss Jemima tore Miss Spraggs s 
ear ; Miss Spraggs returned the compliment 
by 'gouging' Miss Jemima's eye; Miss 
Jemima thereupon leapt on Miss Spraggs's 
back, rolled her over, and seized her with her 
teeth, apparently with the view of tearing 
out her entrails. All the while the dreadfu 
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old woman ceased not to encourage and hound 
on the belligerents by cries of ' Cook him I 
cook him I' 

It was so disgusting, that I seized a broom- 
stick, and was about to part them, when Miss 
Lucy Spraggs — the black one, ' the born 
devil ' — flew upon the combatants, and lash- 
ing out at them with great spirit, drove them 
both out pell-mell through the trap-door. 
Upon which Mrs. Bodkin went off into 
shrieks of laughter, till a fit of coughing and 
choking caused her to subside. I had again 
to thump her on the back, and set her cap 
straight upon her head. All the while, Miss 
Sarah Spraggs had sat quiescently regarding 
the fray. He now began to arrange his pie- 
bald toilette in a solemn, ponderous manner. 
Miss Sarah was always solemn and pon- 
derous, and of very stately presence. 

* Does Sarah Spraggs never fight V I asked 
with some interest. 

' When Lucy attacks him, he knocks him 
down — that's all.' 

* And when the others attack him V 

* They never do, bless you. Jemima tried 
it once, and he went on to the wall, and 
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waited till she passed under, and then dropped 
himself down on to her.' 

* I should not have liked to be Miss 
Jemima I But how can you bear to see 
them fight ? I thought you were fond of 
them.' 

' Not a bit of it.' 

* Why do you keep them ?' 

' To spite those stuck-up things next door.' 
' Don't they like cats V 
' Never asked 'em.' 
Inscrutable and fiend-Hke old lady 1 
' Well, come along now, and sit up in my 
room, and do some work that I've got ready.' * 

* Mustn't I see about the dinner first V 

' No — I know that devil of a girl thinks 
I'm not coming into the kitchen. So I am 
coming, to disappoint her.' 

Amiable and ingenious old person ! I 
followed her upstairs to a small but pleasant 
room, overlooking part of the garden, and 
also the adjoining one. Here she produced 
«ome striped gingham and a servant-boy's 
morning jacket. 

' Now, you cut out one exactly the size of 
this, will you V 

3 
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* Yes. But surely this is very small, if it 
is meant to fit your present boy.' 

* Never you mind I He says it's too tight 
— cuts his arms — makes his shoulders ache — 
a parcel of fidgets ! Fll bring down hi& 
pride, I promise you 1' 

* But why not make it a Uttle larger V 
^That would be giving in to him. You 

jiist do as I tell you 1 Now I'm going down- 
stairs. Just keep an eye upon next door, 
and if you see one of the cats there, call to- 
him very loud — by his name, you know — by 
his name-' 

' Very well' 

I set to work to cut out the jacket, taking^ 
care to cut it a good three inches larger, and 
resolved to fight it out with the horrid old 
woman if she discovered the delusion. That 
done, I drew my chair to the open window^ 
with a big heart-ache, and began my work. 

What a sad, sad world it was, I thought, 
and how unequally and unjustly everything 
seemed to be managed. Here was this 
dreadful old woman, allowed to live on in 
her wickedness, revelUng in every comfort, 
having deHcious and unhmited breakfasts 
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and dinners every day of her life ; while my 
dear, good, loving, genial-hearted people wer^ 
steeped to the very lips in poverty. This old 
woman's one thought was, to make every one 
around her wretched ; theirs, was to cheer 
and gladden themselves and all who knew 
them. Why, why was she so favoured, and 
they so shabbily treated? Oh! it was 
shameful — shameful, I thought. 

I set to work with a kind of ferocious 
energy, of which I was unconscious, till the 
sound of a cough in the next garden made 
me look up and turn my eyes in that direction. 
There I saw four ladies, all of them tall, all 
thin, all past the heyday of life, all unmis- 
takably gentlewomen. One of them walked 
between two others, and leant upon their 
arms, the fourth carried a folding-chair, and 
some warm wraps. Evidently the one who 
leant upon the others was an invalid. 

The chair was placed in a sheltered spot^ 
near a sunny wall. Soft cushions were 
arranged against the back, and on the seat ; 
and a large warm shawl was thrown over it 
Then the invalid sank down, and with soft, 
meek grace, submitted to all the countless 

3—2 
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little cares that were showered upon her. 
One placed her feet gently upon a footstool ; 
another spread a shawl over them ; a third 
disappeared for a moment, and then returned 
with a little table, which she placed beside 
the chair. Then a book was laid upon it, 
and then a work-basket. 

The invalid spoke, in a soft, sweet, cultured 
voice : 

' So comfortable I Now go, dears ; you 
have plenty to do, and I shall not want 
anything.' 

One kissed her, and went into the house ; 
another soon followed ; but the third lingered 
yet. 

* Perhaps I shall sleep a little if you go, 
dear,' said the invalid. 

ft 

' Then I had better go,' assented the other. 
* You will ring if you want me, darling V 

'Yes ; but I shall sleep, I think.' 

So the other lady went away, slowly and 
lingeringly, often looking back to nod and 
smile ; and stopping to Usten, after she had 
turned the comer of the house, where I could 
still see her, though the invalid could not. 

Then the sick lady leant her head back, 
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and crossed her long, white, thin hands over 
her breast, and gazed dreamily forward with 
her large blue eyes. I thought I had no 
business to watch her, as she fancied herself 
alone, so I pushed my chair back behind the 
curtain, and resolutely resumed my stitching. 

But my thoughts could not be turned 
away from the scene in the garden ; so, after 
a while, I peeped forth and saw that the 
lady had fallen asleep. Her head was turned 
a Uttle aside, her thin white hands were still 
clasped upon her breast, a little flush was 
upon each cheek. 

I saw one of the other ladies creep softly 
round the comer of the house, and approach 
the sleeper. Then she smiled with satis- 
faction, nodded pleasantly to herself, and 
withdrew. 

Again I resumed stitching. It was very 
pleasant to be sitting there, that balmy June 
day. The air was softly and stilly warm, and 
faintly stirred the leaves of the elms and 
beeches which shadowed a portion of the 
garden, and afforded a grateful shelter to 
many feathered songsters. One blackbird 
sang so sweetly that it reminded me of our 
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garden at home, and of how we all sat at the 
open window together in the summer evenings, 
year after year, listening to the blackbirds 
and thrushes while we worked : how we had 
planned our future lives together, the finale 
of all being, that we were each to marry, and 
to settle in four houses near to each other ; 
and the dear pater and mater were to live by 
turns with their daughters — a quarter of a 
year with each. And we were to have a 
sirloin of beef and roast chickens for dinner 
every day, besides other delicacies, not to 
mention buttered toast and crumpets ad 
libitum, and apple tart made with butter 
paste till we were tired of it 1 Then there 
was to be a pony-carriage for our dear 
mother, and a nice quiet cob for the good 
pater. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

^ HiGHTY-TiGHTY I What ? Crying already 1' 

Such were the sounds that fell upon my 
startled ears, shattering all my airy castles, 
drowning the song of the dear blackbird, 
making me start out of my reverie, and 
bringing me rudely back from the happy past 
and hopeful future, to the dreadful present, 
to life in this Gehenna of a house, with this 
Gehenna of an old woman. 

' So your fine spirit was just a make-believe 
— a sham — was it, eh ? And you are a poor, 
pitiful creature after all I' 

I saw that I had lost ground. Gulping 
down my tears, and the large pill which 
apparently stuck in my throat, I stammered 
something about ' weak eyes,' etc. 
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*'Um — 'um — perhaps. Well, how much 
have you done 1 I allow no idling here !' 

I saw that she had been bullying her poor 
drudge till she had thoroughly got into the 
bullying vein, and, if not checked, would 
bully every living thing she encountered ; so- 
I replied : 

* I have never been accustomed to submit 
to censure unless it was deserved. You have 
no right to speak to me thus.' 

I looked at her with a full, long, deter- 
mined gaze, which had its effect. She 
moderated her tone. 

*0h, well, you needn't look so fierce. 
Only, I thought you were crying, bless you.' 

* Crying ? What should I cry for 1' 
'At being here — away from the pill-box.' 

* I will not have you caD my father a pill- 
box. He is not a doctor. He is a clergy- 
man.' 

* Well, well, what does it matter '( 

' It matters very much. Things should be 

called by their right names.' 

' I didn't think you had such a temper.' 
'Didn't you ? Ah I wait till I am realhj 

angry — vei^ angry. Even now, I am a little 
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angry, and must do something for relief. 
There 1' 

So saying, I took up a tumbler, a common 
thing, I knew, and, dashing it to the floor,. 
broke it into several pieces. 

'There!' I exclaimed, with a contented 
sigh; *now I am better. But please don't 
provoke me again.' 

' Why, you are a bom devil T gasped Mrs* 
Bodkin. 

' Yes ; you never asked anything about my 
temper when you engaged me, or I should 
have told you. You only made inquiries, 
about honesty and respectabihty. I am 
honest ; I am respectable ; but I have a 
temper of my own.' 

*What would you do if I provoked youi 
very much V 

*Well, I might break a tumbler on your 
head instead of on the floor. Or I might 
throw a knife at you if one were handy. I 
wouldn't answer for myself, you know. But,, 
as long as I am well treated, you will find 
me pleasant enough.' 

' Well, I like you. You are one of the^ 
go-ahead sort.' 
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But I saw the old lady was afraid of me. 
However, a diversion occurred. Chancing 
to look out of the window, she espied the 
poor sick lady asleep in the garden. In 
a moment she raised a sharp, shrill cry 
of ' Miss Spraggs ! Miss Spraggs I Puss ! 
Catr 

*0h, hush!' I exclaimed. * There is n,o cat 
there. Oh I the poor sick woman I She 
was sleeping so sweetly, and you have woke 
her.' 

For the sleeper had woke with a start, and 
had clasped her hands upon her side, and 
now struggled with a painful fit of coughing. 
As soon as she was able she rang her hand- 
bell, and the lady who had lingered longest 
with her came quickly round the corner of 
the house. 

Mrs. Bodkin retreated behind the window- 
-curtain, laughing fiendishly. 

' Tired of sitting up, dear V asked the 
sister, with a world of tenderest love in her 
voice. * Come in, then.' 

* I think I had a dream,' said the invalid, 
speaking very low and faint. ' Something 
Avoke me with a fright.' 
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' Did it, dear ? There, there, then 1' sooth- 
ingly. * Oh, my darling I my darling !' she 
sighed. 

It struck me that the poor sufferer was yet 
weaker than she had been an hour before. 
Her sister raised her slowly and tenderly 
from the chair, and, throwing an arm around 
her, supported her along the path, till they 
turned the comer of the house, and I saw 
them no more. 

* Now, to see the way that creature goes 
on, you'd think she was dying 1' said Mrs. 
Bodkin. 

^ So she is,' I answered, in a low voice. I 
felt a terrible heart-ache ; that rebellious pill 
was rising in my throat and choking me. 

* Not a bit of it ; it's all affectation. That 
woman will live to a hundred ; all those thin, 
wiry women do. IVe no patience with her 
airs and graces. If she were ill, she'd lie in 
bed ; she wouldn't come out into the gar- 
den to show off — and this side too 1 Why 
does not she go the other side of the 
house V 

* Because it is in the shade.' 

* Ah ! bah I IVe no patience with the 
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fandangalous, spediflicous, frittinger — go 
along, do !' 

I never could imaorine whence Mrs. Bod- 
kin got her extraordinary expressions. When 
excited, she used words that I have *never 
heard from any one else, either before or 
since, and never could find in any lexicon ; 
and she generally concluded her sentence 
with, ' Go along 1' or * Get out with you 1' or 
some such exhortation, not necessarily ap- 
plicable to the person she addressed, but 
often, as in the present instance, bearing 
reference to the absent. 

* Perhaps 1 may as well go and feed the 
donkey now,' I said, rising and putting away 
my work, so that she should not examine it. 
' I suppose I can take the boy with me V 

* Yes ; and mind you 7naJce him groom it !' 

* I will see about that.' 

'I call the donkey "Bel," you know — 
short for " Beelzebub." He's a vicious devil. 
He's bitten the boy three times, and kicked 
him twice. Serve him right, the young 
rascal !' 

I found my way to the kitchen, and cap- 
tured the said youth, and we proceeded to- 
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gether to the stable. There we found the 
prisoner just as we had left him. He snorted 
loudly as we entered. 

' Thad's 'cos 'e wadts 'is grub. • 'E do always 
bake thad 'ere doise when 'e's beckish/ ex- 
claimed Joey. 

' Very well ; if he is good he shall have it/ 
I repUed, quietly arming myself with a hand- 
ful of hay, and approaching Beelzebub^ who 
still snorted in the same ' beckish ' manner. 

Quietly slackening the rope, but not letting 
it leave the hook, I approached, holding out 
the hay in token of amity. Then I ventured 
to gently stroke his neck, then I patted him ; 
then I offered the hay, and while he ate it I 
let my arm steal across his neck. The hay 
gone, I bade Joey bring me some com in a 
paiL This I held for the famished Beelzebub 
to eat from, loosing the cord by degrees. 
My next step was to retreat a few paces with 
the food. Bel followed, I holding the cord 
close up to the halter. Bel made no attempt 
at kicking or biting; but, having quietly 
finished his com, allowed me to lead him into 
his stall and put up his bars. Then I slipped 
off his halter and left him. 
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^ By !' said Joey (meaniBg ' My 1'). 
' I should have Uked to groom him/ I said^ 
* but that wouldn't do just after feeding him/ 

* I dever groob 'ib/ said Joey. 

' Then that is very wrong, Joey/ I gravely 
rejoined. * Your mistress pays you for doings 
it, and you ought not to deceive her.' 

' I dever groob 'ib/ he reiterated, * dor you 
wod't deither. 'E wod't led you groob 'ib 1' 

* Yes, he will/ I replied. * But come away 
now, and do your work in the house. And 
do blow your nose T 

* Bissis is a hold devil, she is,' remarked 
Joey. 

' I cannot hear you speak in this way of 
your mistress, Joey. You eat her food and 
take her wages, and have no right to speak 
against her.' 

' Dod't you tell her, biss,' implored Joey, 
in accents of terror. ' If you do, she'll pull 
by dose 1' 

'^ No, I won't tell her, Joey,' I said. 

By this time we had reached the house, 
where a fray was going on. Mrs. Bodkin 
was storming at the drudge, and had pinned 
her into a comer. 
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' You brimstone hussy I You base, malin- 
gering, bewalgering " 

* What is the matter T I asked. 

* Matter, indeed ? Matter enough ! Look 
here, Miss Popplewags I Here's this miser- 
able workhouse brat — (oh I you blue brim- 
stone !' aside, with a vindictive shake of the 
fist) — 'a creature without a friend in the 
world — without father or mother ' 

* But what has she done V I asked, reofard- 
ing with utter compassion the poor, shrinking 
specimen of humanity in the comer. 

* She's eaten up the cat's sop I' was the re- 
joinder. 

* No, ma'am — no, miss, indeed T pleaded 
the girl. 

* A he 1 Take that for telling a lie !' 
screamed Mrs. Bodkin, administering a cuflP. 

I could not stand that. I placed myself 
between the girl and her mistress, and said : 

* I cannot allow this T 

' Highty-tighty I And who are you, to 
come between me and my property V 

* She is not your property ; but even if 
she were — even if she were your slave — I 
would not allow you to strike her 1' 
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' I'll strike you, if you don't mind !' 

' I don't think you will.' 

For all reply, the old lady flew at me like 
a tiger — flew straight at my throat. I caught 
her by the wrists, pinioned her arms down 
to her sides, and then shook her till she was 
out of breath. This done, I deposited her in 
A chair. 

During this little passage of arms, Joey 
had leaped about in transports of dehght, 
'Crying out : 

' Go id, Biss Bobblewags 1 Go id 1' 

But the poor servant girl stood, white as 
a sheet, her hands clasped in an agony of 
terror. 

' There 1' said I, addressing Mrs. Bodkin, 
^ I have been gentle this time ; but I won't 
promise to be so again. Didn't I tell you 
that I had a temper V 

' You are a devil I — a strong devil ! — a very 
strong devil 1'- gasped the bewildered old 
lady. 

' Now, Mrs. Bodkin,' I resumed, ^ if you 
leave these two servants with me, I will 
make them do their work, and punish them 
well if they don't do it.' 
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' Will you ? The young baggages^ 1 Well, 
you can punish 'em much worse than I can. 
Yes, if you only shake 'em as you've shook 
me, they'll wish theirselves back under me 
again ! But aren't you afraid I'll send you 
away ?' 

* Not at all. I mean to stay here as long 
•as it suits me.' 

' Ha ! ha ! ha t You are a plucky one 1 I 
like you. Well, I'm going.' 

When she was gone, the girl fell upon her 
knees before me, and clasped my dress in her 
arms. 

* Oh ! do be kind to me 1 Dont let her 
beat me !' she sobbed. 

' But you shouldn't have eaten the sop,' I 
remonstrated. 

' I didn't 1 I didn't 1 It was poor 
Joey.' 

' Why didn't you tell Mrs. Bodkin it was 
Joey ?' I asked. 

^ Because she would have beaten him cruel ; 
and Joey is that poor sperrited.' 

* Joey,' I said, sternly addressing the 'poor* 
sperrited ' orphan, ' you ought to have told 
Mrs. Bodkin. It was mean and cowardly of 

4 
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you to allow Nancy to be punished for your 
fault; 

' She would 'a wobbed me, she would.' 

' If you don't mind, FM wop you 1' I said,, 
regarding with some repulsion the unpre^ 
possessing orphan. 

' Oh doe 1' pleaded Joey. 

' He's only a poor-sperrited cretur,' pleaded 
Nancy. 

' Well/ I cheerfully returned, * now let us^ 
all set to work.' 

And so we did. The breakfast things were 
washed, pots and pans cleaned and burnished,, 
and everything set in trim. Leaving the 
orphans enough work to occupy them for 
some time, I rejoined the old lady in the 
breakfast-room, and asked what she would 
like me to do next. 

' Can you take part in a duet V she 
asked. 

On my replying in the affirmative, she 
hobbled along to the piano, and, opening 
it, placed upon it a heavy music-book^ 
evidently of very ancient date. Then she 
threw up the window* 

' I like something cheerful and noisy/ she 
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observed. ^ I'll take the bass. Now, mind, 
play as loud as you can/ 

It was the ' Battle of Prague.' I did my 
best to play loud; but the old lady played 
louder. I played louder still; so did she. 
Thump ! bang ! crash ! crash ! thump ! bang I 
The real battle could not have made much 
more noise, it seemed to me. 

' There I' exclaimed Mrs. Bodkin, when the 
performance had concluded with a final volley 
of crashes. 'You don't know many people 
who can play as I do.' 

' No, indeed,' I replied, * especially old 
ladies.' 

'Old, indeed 1' exclaimed Mrs. Bodkin. 
' Not so old either ! How old do you take 
me for ?' 

Feeling that I was on dangerous ground, 
I replied that I had formed no opinion on 
the subject ; that appearances were so deceit- 
ful ; that people would sometimes look ten 
years older than they did at other times; 
that Ninon de L'Enclos was young and 
beautiful at ninety. She was mollified. 
. ' I have a nephew,' she pursued, ' who 
thinks I am too old to live much longer. I 

4—2 
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n' 



shall live as long as I can, to spite him 1 I 
hate him 1 He thinks I shall leave him all 
my money; but I shan't. No, I'd rather 
fling it into the sea. Ah 1 there's the melan- 
jering fool coming into the garden to show 
off her airs and graces. Stop till she's settled, 
and we'll play the " Battle of Prague " 
agBjin.' 

'To disturb her V 

' Yes, and drive her into the house again. 
I hate the sight of the fliggittering thing !' 

The lady looked still more fragile than she 
had done before. Her step was slower and 
more uncertain. Her sisters tended her with 
yet more anxious care. When they had 
settled her comfortably in her accustomed 
place, they brought some garden tools, and 
began to busy themselves with gardening. 
She looked on with a pleased but languid 
smile. By degrees her head went back, and 
she closed her eyes. 

' She's asleep — the lazy, humbugging thing I 
See if I don't wake her 1 Come land play 
the " Battle of Prague." ' 

* I will not ■; it would be inhuman.' 

' Then I'll do worse. Miss Spraggs ! Miss 
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Spraggs I Miss Spraggs !' she screamed, at 
the top of her voice. 

The poor lady woke in a fright. Her 
sisters hastened towards her. A violent fit 
of coughing came on, and seemed tearing her 
to pieces. 

' Miss Spraggs 1 Jemima ! Sarah 1 Lucy ! 
Aho — o — ^y !' screamed Mrs. Bodkin again. 
Then, choking with laughter, she sat down to 
the piano, and played ' Yankee Doodle"' as 
loud as she could — the treble in the key of 
C, the bass in the key of G. It was a 
most ingenious, but excruciating perform- 
ance. 

' I invented it myself I I know it hurts 
'em, bless you — they are musicians !' 

The poor dying lady had ceased coughing, 
and laid her head on her sister's shoulder. 
Her poor cheeks had a burning spot in the 
centre of each. Two large tears rolled 
heavily down them. 

I was furious. Such superhuman wicked- 
ness was perfectly inconceivable. I deter- 
mined that I would, by every means in my 
power, interpose between this dreadful old 
woman and her prey. At present I only 
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proposed to her to come with me to the 
stable and see the donkey groomed. 

' For/ I added, * I think the boy ought to 
be made to groom him, and no doubt he will 
be vicious/ 

Mrs. Bodkin was delighted at the idea 
that the hapless orphan would certainly be 
frightened, and perhaps be bitten or kicked. 
So she grasped her walking-stick and hobbled 
after me, forgetting her other victim in the 
neighbouring garden. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Joey was horribly frightened at what lay 
before him ; but on my whispering into his 
ear that I wouldn't let the donkey hurt him, 
he came without demur. The scene that fol- 
lowed was sufficiently exciting and dangerous 
to put Mi's. Bodkin into a good humour ; but 
Beelzebub had at last to give in, and proved 
himself to be a signal instance of the triumph 
of mind over matter. After that, we re- 
turned to the house, and soon after had lun- 
cheon. 

How I thought of the dear starving people, 
and wished I could have donned the invisible 
cloak, sat down upon the flying carpet, and 
conveyed to them all a taste of the good 
things before me 1 What though I had 
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mainly helped to cook them ? It was no 
more than I was accustomed to do at home 
by those meatless repasts of ours, where a 
vast amount of intellect bestowed on the 
cooking barely sufficed to produce any appre- 
ciable result. But I reflected that when my 
wages were paid I could send home the 
wherewithal to furnish many nice Uttle ad- 
ditions to the repasts of my beloved paupers. 

'Are you fond of eating?' asked Mrs. 
Bodkin. 

' Well — ^yes, I am afraid I am/ I replied. 

' I love it I' she continued, with gluttonous 
rapture. Oh 1 loathsome old woman that 
she was I ^ I love it ! and I enjoy it all the 
more, when I know that those brimstone 
beggars next door hardly ever have a bit of 
meat between their lips! Bless you, it's 
deUcious I' 

'How can you be so wicked?' I remon- 
strated. *You might lose all your money, 
and have to starve as they do.' 

' No I mightn't I It's in the Three per 
Cents. I' 

*You may have some dreadful agonising 
illness I' 
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* No — ^all my family are sounds and live to- 
eighty or ninety, without a day's illness all 
their lives/ 

Invulnerable old monster 1 

' I can't eat any more. A pity T she 
sighed. ' If one could only go on eating for 
ever I But one can't ! So, as it's fine, weTl 
go out for a drive.' 

' I will help to harness the donkey.' 

' No, that blue brimstone of a boy can da 
that. Bel lets himself be harnessed, because 
he Ukes to go out.' 

Ere long, the car, drawn by Beelzebub, 
came to the door. It was very low — only 
about a foot from the ground — and Mrs. 
Bodkin popped in nimbly and in a witch-Uke 
manner. 

'Come along 1' she said to me, as she 
snatched the reins from Joey, and ad- 
ministered a sharp lash to Beelzebub, who- 
immediately dashed off, head down, heels in 
the air, with great and unexpected velocity. 
I did * come along ;' that is to say, I clutched 
the rail at the back of the car, and flew 
along, taking gigantic strides, or rather 
flying leaps, till Beelzebub slackened his. 



■^ 
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speed ; when, with one happily successful 
bound, I sprang into the vehicle, and tumbled 
on to the seat opposite to Mrs. Bodkin, my 
hat all awry, my hair tumbled, my face the 
colour of a boiled lobster, my breath all 
gone. 

' ' Ha 1 ha I ha I ha I' crackled Mrs. Bodkin. 
* I thought I'd give you a startler ! How 
you did run I' 

I was too breathless to reply ; but when I 
was able to do so, I told her that I didn't 
intend to repeat the performance; and she 
had better not attempt to play me such a 
trick again. 

Mrs. Bodkin conversed in an animated 
manner as we drove along ; for the first half 
hour, about eating, then about the various 
<5ompanions, whose Uves with her must have 
been one ceaseless system of torture ; lastly, 
^bout the poor, gentle ladies, her next-door 
neighbours. 

' They are starving, I know,' she exultingly 
continued. ' They give whatever meat they 
-can afford to the one that shams ill. That's 
why she does it, bless you 1 Not too ill to 
know which side her bread is buttered 1 The 
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others-Kve on vegetables and eggs. Get on, 
you brute I' 

This last exhortation, accompanied by a 
whack, was addressed to Beelzebub, who had 
thought proper to turn sharp round into a 
hedge, in order to regale himself. For all 
answer, that recalcitrant quadruped lashed 
out at the car, and, burying his head deeper 
in the grass and briars, resumed his repast. 

' He's that obstinate, there's no managing 
him,' said Mrs. Bodkin. 'He'll go on of 
himself presently.' 

So we had to wait till Beelzebub chose to 
go on, which he did more suddenly than 
could have been desired ; for another donkey 
drawing a cart passed, and Beelzebub gave 
chase to that quadruped, with an evident 
intention of having his heart's blood. The 
pair were pretty equally matched. The other 
donkey was not so large as Beelzebub, but 
on the other hand, the cart was lighter, and 
the wheels larger, and the owner — a coster- 
monger, being armed with* a stout stick, and 
liking the fun — whacked his Pegasus with a 
will ; and so the race continued till we came 
to a hill, when the costermonger pulled up. 
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and administered a whack to Beelzebub that 
quelled that being for a while. Mrs. Bodkin 
had been in ecstasies of delight, and had 
urged on Beelzebub with whip and rein, and 
with weird shrieks. She had looked a veritable 
old witch, and I felt heartily ashamed of 
being with her. She now laughed till I 
thought she would have a fit. I told her so. 

^No,' she said, 'none of my family ever 
have fits. They live to a good old age, and 
never have a day s illness in their lives.' 

* I suppose that is why you can't feel for 
illness,' I remarked. 

' Yes, I suppose,'- she^ answered. ' Stay, 
I always walk down this .hill. Let me get 
out. You stop in, and hold the reins.' 

There was a wicked gleam in her eye 
which ought to have warned me of intended 
mischief. Mrs. Bodkin had no sooner alighted, 
than, with her walking-stick, she administered 
a tremendous whack to Beelzebub, who at 
once bolted down the hill at full speed. I 
heard Mrs. Bodkin's peals of elfin laugh- 
ter, coupled with the words, 'Aren't you 
frightened noWy Popplewags V I was dread- 
fully frightened, for the road was very steep 
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and ruttyy and I thought that if the car were 
to capsize, it, Beelzebub, and I would be a 
struggling mass of heads, hoofs, and splinters. 
But I held on to the reins, and tried to hope 
for the best, Didn't Beelzebub go ! Even 
after we had reached the bottom of the hill, 
he continued to gallop furiously along the 
level road beyond. I let him. I resolved 
that Mrs. Bodkin should pay dearly for the 
trick she had played me. 

After a time Bel slackened his pace, and 
then subsided into a placid trot. I did not 
know the country ; but he did, and it seemed 
to me that he was returning by a different 
route. And so he was ; till at last my eyes 
were greeted by the railway station, and then 
I knew my way. 

Joey and Nancy were indeed surprised to 
see me return alone. 

' Is missis hurt ? . Have you had a upset V 
asked Nancy, very anxiously. 

' 'Ave you burdered 'er, and 'id 'er body id 
a 'ole V asked Joey, with a fiendish longing, 
gleaming out of his usually expressionless 
eyes. 

* No, she got ' out of the car, and the 
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donkey ran away,' I replied; 'she will be 
here presently.' 

I ordered tea to be got ready, and while 
waiting for it, went up to the little morning- 
room, and sat down at the open window with 
the jacket. The sick lady was not in her 
usual place ; but I could hear the sound of 
talking and gardening on the other side of the 
wall. The voices were low and sad, and the 
strokes of the spade and hoe told me that the 
workers were women, and feeble women too. 

* No/ one was saying, in a low, trembling 
voice, ' I don't hope any more, now ! Last 
summer the heat weakened her, and we 
hoped for cooler weather ; in the autumn she 
caught cold; in the winter she was worse. 
We thought she would be better in the spring ; 
but — ' a little sob closed her words. 

' And we four have never been separated,' 
said the other; 'we four "chums," as we 
used to say when we were children. You 
and I were "chums," and they, the other 
two ! It seems such a little, little while 
since we were all together with the dear old 
people ; such a little while, and yet how long 
ago !' 
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* Yes — ten years.' 

A silence. The spade and hoe resumed work. 

'I cannot imagine why there is such an 
immense number of snails in this garden/ 
mused one of the 'speakers. ^ It is dreadfully 
vexatious ; they make such fearful havoc 
amongst our dinners.' 

I could detect the inflexion of a smile in 
the tones of the voice. 

* Yes, indeed/ returned i;he other ; ^ lately 
I have carried away about eighty every day, 
to the wood. Do you think they know their 
way,' and come back, dear?' 

' It is hardly likely. The wood is a mile 

from here, you know.' 

'Now, let us gather her bouquet — poor 

darling 1' 

'Do you really, really think there is no 

hope ?' 

' None 1 none I none 1' 

' It will break poor Jem's heart.' 

They moved out into the garden and 

carefully gathered a little basketful of 

flowers ; then they went round the corner of 

the wall, and disappeared, leaving me with a 

heavy heart. 
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These poor, helpless, inoffensive, suffering 
creatures, evidently well-bom and well-bred, 
probably having lived in a comfortable, cer- 
tainly in a happy, home ; now struggling with 
poverty and affliction, and to some extent at 
the mercy of the fiendish old woman to 
whom I had the misfortune to be companion. 
But I resolved to oppose her, tooth and nail, 
in every act of aggression upon these gentle 
ladies. Our father had taught us, that to 
every living soul is sent, from time to time, 
^ work to do ; to every living soul it is given 
to be brought into some place where certain 
people have to be helped, or fought for, or 
chastised, as the case may happen.. For 
such, there must be no drawing back, no 
flinching from the painful work assigned 
them. So he had taught us. He had said, 
too, that it is well to make a little stand now 
and then, and to consider whether we are 
quite sure that, we are doing the one work 
«et for us to do, or whether we are not, 
perhaps, stepping aside from that, and seek- 
ing strange work never meant for us. 

I sat pondering over it all. At home, we 
four girls had had the same work. It lay 
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before us, so plain and clear that we could 
not mistake it ; and it was so pleasant, that 
we could not have flinched from it. The 
work was, to cheer our dear father and 
mother, to make light of the ills of poverty, 
to economise to the last fraction without 
letting them know how we pinched and 
screwed; and to be loving and kind and 
happy together. The house was full of 
sunshine : how unlike this ! Well, I had 
voluntarily given up my dear poverty-stricken 
home, left my dear, starving people, so that 
there might be one less to feed and clothe ; 
and I had wondered what would be my work 
after that. And here it lay before me; to 
help these poor helpless ladies, to tame this 
dreadful old woman. Then I fell to musing 
again, thinking of our pale gentle mother, 
and of the dear, merry girls ; till I could not 
see the stitches I was putting into Joey s 
jacket, and a rain of tears forced me to lay it 
down. 

Just then I heard a vehicle stop at the 
door. There was a tremendous pull at the 
bell ; and the next instant the voice of Mrs. 
Bodkin was shrieking through the house. 

5 
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'Where is she? — the blue — blue — ^blue- 



blue-T ' She was evidently choking with 

rage. 

I hastily dried my eyes, resumed my work, 
and girded up my loins unto the battle. 

I heard poor Nancy stammer, in terrified 
accents, that 'she thought I was in the 
garden/ Poor kind soul I The recording 
angel surely left his pen behind his ear on 
that occasion I Then she came running up 
to me, with, ' Oh miss ! miss I run away for 
your life 1 She'll murder you !' f 

* No she won't, Nancy/ I calmly replied, 
inwardly conscious of a considerable amount 
of trepidation. Joey had run into the garden, 
apparently full of zeal in the old lady's service, 

' She ain't 'ere, bissis, «he's id the 'ouse — 
There she be 1 ub ad thad widdow 1' said the 
mean orphan. 

* Oh ! you blue — blue — ^blue — ' she shrieked, 
shaking her walking-stick at me. * Wait till 
I come up I Oh, you blue — blue — blue ' 

'''Blue brimstone," perhaps you mean, 
Mrs. Bodkin/ I replied, politely helping her. 

For all answer, she darted headlong into 
the house; and the next moment I heard 
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her come hopping upstairs, Kke an aged and 
vehement crow, her walking-stick going 
clump I cliimp I clump I and the banisters 
creaking under her weight. I thought it 
prudent to lock the door. 

It was well that I did so ; for she turned 
the handle with a wrench that told me her 
fury was at boiling-point. 

^ Let me in ! let me in 1 you belangering, 
spediflicous, mirondering I Oh 1 bah I go 
along with you, you blue — ^blue ' 

I heard her gasping for breath, and 
thought, that if I remained silent she would 
fancy I was speechless with terror; so I 
laughed. 

' What are you laughing at, you belan — ' 

' Stop 1' I said, ' I know what you are 
going to say — *' Belangering, spediflicous, 
mirondering, blue brimstone." But you'd 
better not say it I' 

'Whynotr 

This was what I wanted ; to get her to a 
parley, 

^ Because, if you do, I shall rush out and 
give you such a shaking as you never had in 
your life I' 

5—2 
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* I don't believe it ! you are afraid of me t 
you know you are, or you wouldn't have 
locked yourself into the room.' 

' Wouldn't I ?' I unlocked the door, took 
out the key, and threw it wide open. Mrs. 
Bodkin rushed in with her stick swung aloft. 
I jumped aside, leaving her to leap straight 
forward into the room ; while I flew out> 
and quickly locked the door on the out- 
side. 

Mrs. Bodkin shrieked with rage, and 
battered upon the door with her stick and 
fist, but in vain. 

Hearing an odd kind of noise below, I 
looked over the banisters, and beheld Joey 
dancing a weird workhouse war-dance in the 
hall, expressive of delirious rapture. Poor 
Nancy stood half-way upstairs, blanched 
with terror, her poor thin toil-stained hands 
clasped tight together. 

I let Mrs; Bodkin batter away till she was 
tired. Then she renewed the parley. 
^ Let me out, I say I' 
' I dare not.' 
* Ah I afraid at last !' 
'Not a bit I I have locked you up for 
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protection against myself. I feel that I 
could not keep my hands off you 1' 
Silence : then — 

* You are a devil !' 

* You said that before.' 
' A strong devil 1' 

* Also a reiteration.' 

' A very strong devil I' 
'You deal in repetitions.' 

* If I promise not to touch you, will you 
let me out ?' 

' Not yet.' 
' Why not V 

' Because I dare not, till I feel that I can 
keep my hands off you.' 

Silence again. After five minutes — 

* Are you cooling, Miss Popplewags ?' 
' My pulse has fallen a trifle.' 

' How is your pulse now ?' 

' Ten less.' 

Five minutes later, I unlocked the door 
and entered the room. The old lady glanced 
at me apprehensively. I walked up to her, 
and, clenching my fist, advanced it slowly to 
within half an inch of her face. 

' Shake hands,' she said. 
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I did so. 

' Are we firiends V she asked. 

'Yes.' 

'Then perhaps you wouldn't mind my 
saying, that I think you might like to leave 
this day month.' 

' I don't intend to leave.' 

' Why not ?' 

'Because if I did, I should go and live 
with those ladies next door, and be a perfect 
treasure to them, and teach them how to pay 
you off for all the tricks you've played them. 
If I were to turn against you, I could prove 
that you are a nuisance in the place, and I 
could have you punished. Well, that would 
not be a good thing for me. I wish to avoid 
the temptation to hunt you down, you know.* 

'You couldn't afford to live with those 
blue brimstone beggars 1 You have no 
money I' 

'I could afford it for a month, at all 
events, and I would !^ 

I spoke half in earnest, scarcely knowing 
what I said. I had a great loathing of my 
present life ; a very tender yearning towards 
these poor afflicted ladies. 
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' Do you want to go to them V she asked. 
* Do you pity them V 

' Indeed I do/ 

^ Do you want to comfort 'em, and work 
for 'em, and be a treasure to 'em V 

ado/ 

' Then I won't let you go there 1 ^ But I 
hate 'em all the more 1' 

'Suppose we have a cup of tea now/ I 
said. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

And so my last combat d, outraiice with Mrs. 
Bodkin ended. All through dinner, and for 
the rest of the evening, she was blandly- 
amiable ; and when I wished her good-night, 
she said, * God bless you, Popplewags/ But 
a blessing from her lips seemed more like a 
curse, awesome and gruesome to a degree. 

That night I was woke by the sound of 
wailing and lamentation. Mrs. Bodkin was 
lamenting over the state of things in general. 

' Oh, miserable old woman that I am 1 I 
haven't a friend in the world I Those beggars 
have got nothing to give, and yet they got 
round that poor washed-out thing I had, with 
their melangering ways ; and now they'd take 
Popplewags from me. And she'd go, too, 
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and starve with 'em ! I've fed her well, and 
been kind to her, and she'd leave me for 'em ! 
Oh, the blue brimstone ingratitude of the 
world I Brimstone is a joke to it ! But I'll 
keep her here to spite 'em — I hate 'em 1 I 
hate 'em I' 

With this pious sentiment, Mrs. Bodkin 
fell asleep, and so did I ; but not till my pil- 
low was wet with tears, for thinking of the 
dear absent ones, who would have cried their 
eyes out if they had known what I was going 
through. 

But they did not. Days passed on ; and I 
wrote them cheery letters, filled with pious 
frauds, intended to delude them into the 
belief that I was living in a charming, peace- 
ful, luxurious home, treated like an adopted 
daughter by the dearest and sweetest of old 
ladies. Ah me ! it was hard work I 

And a week passed away. Then came a 
letter from Georgie, telling me she had * got 
a place ' as nursery-governess at Spalding — 
fifty miles from home. She did not enter 
into any particulars, at which I was vexed ; 
but she wrote in a hurry, as she was in the 
midst of arranging her ^troussow* (as she 
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spelt it) for the occasion. I did hope that, 
for once, our dear father would be energetic 
and business-like, and would make all need- 
ful inquiries about Georgie's ^ place ', but I 
did not think it likely. We girls were so in 
the habit of arranging matters independently, 
and our parents had such confidence in our 
sense and discretion, that our dear, easy- 
going father was not likely to bestir himself 
unduly. Georgie said that she could not 
hope to be as fortunate as I was ; that I had 
indeed fallen upon pleasant places ; that she 
envied me, and could kiss and hug the dear 
old lady who made me so happy, etc., etc. 
She hoped, however, to be able to make 
a home where she was going, and would 
write to me as soon as she was a little 
settled. 

Mary also wrote to say, that she too had 
found a situation, as amanuensis to a lady. 

Meanwhile the days had passed much as 
before. The old lady did her best to torment 
every one but myself; Joey's cold in the 
head appeared chronic, so did his repulsive 
meanness and general loathsomeness ; Nancy 
was still crumpled up and nervous ; the 
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Spraggs family still came flying in at the 
food-call. Miss Spraggs and Miss Jemima 
generalty having a fight for precedence, and 
Miss Lucy separating them as before ; Miss 
Sarah benignly contemplating the fray, while 
placidly arranging her toilet. The poor, gentle 
ladies still worked in the garden, the in- 
vahd taking up her accustomed place for a 
shorter and shorter time each day. 

It was Sunday — a lovely bright day. Mrs. 
Bodkin appeared at breakfast in a briUiant 
violet silk dress. A general air of hilarity 
pervaded her aspect. 

' I Uke Sunday/ she exclaimed. ' The two 
workhouse brats would like to have a holiday 
on Sundays — go for a walk, pick up friends. 
Ah ha 1 I make 'em go to church with me ! 
Ah ha!' 

' Take care ; you will choke I' I remon- 
strated ; for Mrs. Bodkin was laughing 
heartily at her words. 

'They know that poor people generally 
have a bit of meat on Sunday, so I make 'em 
fast ; I give 'em cold potatoes and bread, and 
no sugar in their tea ! And I read 'em a 
sermon, bless you, and talk to 'em about hell 
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fire and devils, till they are afraid to go to 
tedr 

* I think you the most utterly wicked 
person I have ever known/ I gravely re- 
marked. 

' Don't preach, Popplewags ; we'll have 
-enough of that presently,' said Mrs. Bodkin, 
with quite a jovial air. 

Breakfast over, Mrs. Bodkin commenced 
a raid upon her domestics; while I was 
told off to assemble and feed the Spraggs 
family. 

' Miss Spraggs 1 Jemima ! Lucy ! Sally ! 
Spraggs I Spraggs ! Spraggs I' I called, at 
the top of my voice, on the Bodkin side of 
the garden wall; Mrs. Bodkin having told 
me that some of them were in the next 
garden. 

To my consternation, a soft, sweet voice 
addressed me from the other side. 

* Young person — excuse me, I don't know 
your name — pray, pray forbear 1 What 
have we done, that you should take pleasure 
in insulting and an — annoy ' 

The voice quivered, and then broke 
•down. 
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I answered, in broken and hurried speech,, 
as best I could : 

' Indeed, indeed, I did not mean to annoy 
you ! How have I done so V 

* By calling the cats as you do. Surely 
you — surely you must know it is offen- 
sive.* 

'No, indeed I I only did as I was 
told.' 

' Don't you know that our name is 
Spraggs ?' 

* Indeed, no I' 

'Did you not know that Mrs. Bodkhx 
named her cats after us, in order that she 
might insult us by calling out our names V 

I was silent — speechless with indignant 
sorrow. 

* Ah I you did know it, then I But pray 
be merciful — at all events, for the little time 
our sister has to live !' 

' I did not know it 1' I exclaimed. ' I was 
too horrified at what I have been made to do^ 
for words. I should like to get over the 
garden wall, and go down on my knees to 
ask your forgiveness. Oh I if I had known I' 

* I am so glad to hear you did not mean 
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it/ she replied, in a tone of gentle plea- 
sure. 

* Mean it 1 As if the world could contain 
two such brutes as that dreadful old woman I' 
I indignantly exclaimed. But I corrected 
myself. ^ Ah I I am wrong 1 I have no 
right to eat her bread, and to speak against 
her I But, believe me, you shall suffer no 
annoyance that / can prevent. Oh, that 
** Battle of Prague 1" I will lock the piano, 
and lose the key ; so you need not fear hear- 
ing that excruciating performance again.' 

' Thank you.' 

' I will alter the cats' names. I shall have 
to give them some names that will catch 
Mrs. Bodkin's fancy.' 

' You are indeed kind.' 

* Tell your dear suffering sister, that she 
shall not be disturbed again while I am in 
the house.' 

* I will. I cannot tell you how grateful 
we shall all feel.' 

* Popplewagsl Popplewagsl' screamed Mrs. 
Bodkin. ' Why don't you call the cats 1 
Where are you ? What are you about ?' 

' I must go/ I said to my new friend. 
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'Good-bye. Thank you so much, dear 
Miss Popplewags/ she replied. 

* Puss ! puss I puss r I called. 

* Why don't you call 'em Spraggs V she 
asked. 

'Because I know why you have given 
them that name : so I will neither call 
them by it, nor suflfer you to do so,' I re- 
pUed. 

' What will you call 'em, then V she asked. 

* Lucy shall be " Lucifer " — a bom devil, 
you know 1' 

' Yes ; I like that 1' 

' Miss Spraggs shall be '' Satan." ' 

' Capital r 

* Miss Jemima shall be " Devil's imp." ' 
' Fh-st rate 1' 

' Miss Sarah shall be — I don't know of a 
name for him.' 

* Call him Sarah still,' coaxed Mrs. Bod- 
kin. 

* No. Suppose we call him " Deuce." ' 
' Yes ; that is famous.' 

' Now, as they don't seem to come, they 
can't be very hungry ; so we may as well 
dress for church.' 
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In due time we were all arrayed, and 
standing in the hall. Mrs. Bodkin's attire 
was gorgeous. A heavy violet plume nodded 
majestically over a white satin bonnet ; her 
violet silk train swept the ground; a large 
deep-fringed shawl of China crape flowed 
gracefully around her ; delicate lemon kid 
gloves and a white parasol completed her 
attire. Her cheeks, usually dark and sallow, 
were flushed with a brilliant pink; her auburn 
hair was arranged in little rings all along her 
forehead. She seemed much pleased with 
herself, and asked me how I liked her ap- 
pearance. I shuffled out of the dilemma by 
replying that ^I never made personal re- 
marks, and never paid compliments,' which 
quite satisfied her, as it implied so much. 

When we had all left the house, Mrs» 
Bodkin locked the door, and handed the key 
to Joey, who was arrayed in a coat many 
sizes too small for him, and trousers that 
barely reached his ankles. 

' I like to make him look ridiculous/ said 
Mrs. Bodkin. ' The other boys laugh at 
him, bless you I call him *' Work'us I" shout 
after him, "Who's your tailor ?" He used to 
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cry, but now he doesn't. His pride is brought 
down, bless you I' 

The two orphans were made to walk in 
front of us. 

* Makes 'em feel uncomfortable ; brings 
down their brimstone pride/ continued Mrs. 
Bodkin. 'And with me behind 'em, they can't 
talk to each other — can't play tricks. And if 
they don't walk fast enough, I run my stick 
into the small of their back — makes 'em 
juinp, that does.' 

' Do you think all that sort of thing makes 
you happy ?' I asked. 

' Of course it does I' she replied, opening 
her eyes in amazement. 

As this appeared to be an unanswerable 
argument, I said nothing, and we walked on 
till we reached the church. Mrs. Bodkin 
had enlivened herself on the way, by thrice 
rapping Joey on the head with her stick, 
and once poking Nancy in the small of her 
back. 

Mrs. Bodkin's devotions were peculiar, to 
say the least of it. Her pew was square, 
with a high back all round; and, in its 
seclusion she could, unseen, molest the 

6 
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orphans to her heart's content. She and I 
sat together, and those two afflicted ones 
opposite ; so not only did her stick do efficient 
service upon their shins, toes, chests, and 
heads, but her tongue supplied the rest, by 
hissing forth awful threats of evil to come, 
for the especial behoof of the unhappy 
orphans. 

* " We beseech Thee to " — I'll warm your 
nose for you, Joey, in another minute 1' 
(Joey had presumed to glance up at the 
gallery.) — 'Won't I give you a basting pre- 
sently!' (to Nancy.) — '^^ mercifully look iipon*^ 
— you brimstone brat! let me catch you 
napping again !' — (dig in the ribs). * Don't 
I keep 'em in order ?' (to me). 

Devotion was impossible. Indignation, 
strongly tinctured with an increasing ten- 
dency to laughter, kept me in a state of 
torture. But at last my thoughts flowed 
into another channel — homewards, to the old 
pew where we used to assemble in the plea- 
sant vanished time, now empty of all, save 
the gentle, blue-eyed mother, and little Kitty. 

1 forgot where I was, till recalled to the 
dreadful reality by a little subdued shriek 
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from Joey, who was rubbing his toe in great 
apparent anguish. Mrs. Bodkin shook her 
fist menacingly, and the orphan became 
meekly quiescent. 



6—2 
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CHAPTER VII. 



When the sermon came to an end, I knelt 
down and oflfered up a petition that I might 
in some way be enabled to do good to this 
fearful old woman, and try to neutralise the 
mischievous effect her treatment might have 
upon these poor children. 

We walked home in the same order as we 
had come ; but as we were surrounded for 
the most part by otber people, Mrs. Bodkin 
did not personally maltreat the orphans. 
From time to time, however, she whispered 
awful hints of what might happen to them 
after they arrived at home if they presumed 
to consider their souls their own, meanwhile. 

During dinner, which was early on Sun- 
days, she made both of them wait at table. 
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' It brings down their greedy stomachs, 
bless you T she said. ' They are longing to 
be eating, you know; it tantalises 'em to 
smell the food, bless you I' 

* Have they not dined yet ?' I asked. 
' Not they, the brimstone brats T 

* Poor things !' I sighed. 

* Come here, Joey !' snapped Mrs. Bodkin. 
That parochial orphan immediately obeyed. 
' Come here, Nancy !' 

Nancy advanced tremblingly. 

' There I There I That's for you I And 
that's because Popplewags pitied you I' 

Each * there ' was accompanied by a sting- 
ing whack on the fingers of either orphan, 
administered with the handle of the carving- 
knife. A howl from Joey, and a piteous 
cry from Nancy, accompanied the applica- 
tion. 

* There, Popplewags 1 I always do that 
when anybody pities 'em, '^lest they be puffed 
up without measure," as Solomon says. I 
can talk Scripture on Sunday, you see I' 

* If you beat them again, / shall have to 
do something I* I remarked. 

' *' A contentious woman and a very wet 
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day are alike." " Spare the whack and spoil 
the brat."' 

I perceived that Mrs. Bodkin regarded 
Sunday a day set apart for what she con- 
sidered Scriptural quotations ; so I capped 
her with : 

'"Behold the tears of such as were op- 
pressed, and they had no comforter ; and on 
the side of their oppressors there was power, 
but they had no comforter." ' 

' There !' exclaimed Mrs. Bodkin. ' Why, 
even the Bible says we ought to oppress 
when we have the power 1 And again, 
"Whatever thy hand is able to do, do it 
with all thy might." And so, that for you, 
Joey !' administering a tremendous rap on 
his knuckles with the carver. 

' Ah, Mrs. Bodkin 1' I said, ' " God shall 
bring every secret work into judgment, 
whether it be good or whether it be evil I" ' 

* Fiddle-dee-dee I gammon and spinach I 
What do you make of this, Popplewags : 
" Every way of a man is right in his own 
eyes "—eh V 

' Right in his own eyes, Mrs. Bodkin ; but 
not right in the eyes of God P 
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' Ah, bah I Don't teach me^ Popplewags I 
The more you take up these workhouse brats, 
the more I shall beat 'em, and pinch 'em, and 
whack 'em I' 

Dinner over, I told Mrs. Bodkin that I 
was accustomed to spend Sunday afternoon 
in my own room. I then retired to that 
sanctuary. It was over the little morning- 
room, and therefore overlooked the adjoin- 
ing garden. Two of the Misses Spraggs 
were walking slowly to and fro along the 
path opposite. One of them happened to 
look up, and, seeing me at the window, 
smiled and bent her head. I did the same, 
and then withdrew from the window, and sat 
down to write a letter to my home darlings. 
And then my thoughts so flew to the dear 
place — so nestled into it, as it were — that I 
quite forgot where I was, and was recalled to 
the present by the sound of a cough in the 
adjoining garden. 

I softly approached the window, expecting 
to see the invalid. She was not there, nor 
were the two ladies I had seen ; but the 
other one was there instead, walking slowly 
along, with drooping figure and clasped hands. 
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Her whole bearing was so full of unutterable 
woe, as to give me a sad heartache, and to 
fill me with a great, though ineffectual, yearn- 
ing to comfort the poor stricken lady and her 
gentle sisters. If I only knew them ! If I 
could in any way help them I Alas 1 I was 
powerless 1 

I withdrew from the window, and tried to 
resume my home letter; but in vain. I 
could not abstract my thoughts from the poor 
suffering lady ; so I again went to look 
out. She was sitting on the edge of a little 
rockery at the farther end of the garden. I 
saw that she was shaken by a great passion 
of grief. I had no right to witness it. I 
turned resolutely away, and went on with 
my letter. When it was finished, I again 
looked into the garden ; but the lady was 
no longer there. 

I thought I could understand the whole. 
Her sister — evidently her favourite sister — 
was too ill to come into the garden any more. 
Probably all hope was over. The other 
one had come out to indulge her grief alone, 
not to disturb the others. 

The day was very hot — too hot for closed 
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windows. I noticed that a bedroom window 
on the side of the house facing us, was open 
at the top, though -the shutters were half 
closed. I supposed that was the poor dying 
lady's bedroom. In that case, Mrs. Bodkin 
had it in her power to annoy her when- 
ever my back was turned, by one or the other 
of her ingenious modes of torture. 

Hardly had the thought occurred to me, 
when I heard Mrs. Bodkin come stumping 
upstairs, and enter the morning-room. The 
next instant, the 'Old Hundredth' was played 
vigorously — the treble in one key, the bass 
in another, the loud pedal on ! 

Simultaneously, one of the ladies appeared 
at the half-closed shutter, and, seeing me, 
made me an isippealing gesture. I waved my 
hand to her, darted downstairs, whisked Mrs. 
Bodkin away from the piano, locked it, and « 
flung the key through the open window, over 
the wall into the next garden. * I was re- 
warded by a gesture of intense gratitude from 
two of the ladies, who then again drew the 
shutters, and disappeared. 

Mrs. Bodkin foamed with rage, so 1 pre- 
tended to be in a still greater passion. First, 
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I gave ber a shaking, and deposited her on 
the sofa ; then I dashed to the ground the 
cheapest of a set of very cheap ornaments, 
breaking it into fragments ; then I paused, 
as if for breath. 

The old lady was quelled. 

' My 1 what a temper I And on Sunday, 
too I' she exclaimed. 

' Temper indeed I' I ejaculated. ' Temper ! 
Oh, that's nothing to what I can be when 
I'm fairly roused 1 Now, I'll tell you what 
it is.' If you dare to annoy those poor ladies 
any more, Fll — do — Something /' 

' What V 

' You will know, when I do it /' 

' Oh I there will be no need. But, I say, 
Popplewags, do you go on in this way at 
home ?' 

' No ; it is only wicked people who make 
me fly into these passions. They are all 
good at home.' 

' And so may I be, for all you know.' 

* You had better give some proof of it, 
perhaps.' 

* Popplewags I' 

' WeU r 
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* Would you like me if I were good V 

* I can't say. You are not a very lovable 
person at present.* 

* You don't like me now V 
' Par from it.' 

*WelI, I like you; you are honest, and 
you amuse me — you are so new.' 

The days passed on in one almost unvary- 
ing routine of fighting with Beelzebub, feed- 
ing the cats, driving, eating, sleeping, and 
persecuting the orphans. Each day the two 
sisters took their little airing, arm-in-arm, 
looking very, very sad, They no longer 
worked in the garden ; I suppose the noise 
would have disturbed their dying sister. 
They bowed gently when they saw me, and 
on leaving the garden in the evening kissed 
their hands to me. The third sister never 
appeared at all. I had grown so fond of 
them, that I quite longed for the moment 
when any of them would come into the 
garden. 

One day I looked in vain ; they did not 
come. What had happened ? Was it over ? 
Had the poor sick one ceased to suffer ? A^nd 
her second self — her poor, desolate sister ? 
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Days passed on, yet they did not appear. 
I was inexpressibly lonely, and yearned to 
know what was happening. At last it oc- 
cured to me to do what I, might so easily 
have done at fiirst — namely, to insist upon 
driving past their house as we went out, in- 
stead of turning to the right and making 
for the country as usual* I did so, and, on 
looking up at their house, saw that all the 
blinds were down. So then I knew that the 
poor lady was dead. 

Then followed a weary monotony of days ; 
but at the end of another week, as I was list- 
lessly sauntering with the cats in the garden 
one night, trying to get a little cool air, I 
heard footsteps the other side of the wall, 
and the sound of two sad voices. 

'Yes, love, it is indeed better so,' said one; 
* better that they should go together, than 
that poor Jemima should have lingered on 
with a broken heart. Better for us, to know 
that they are happy together somewhere, 
than to have seen her suffering day after 
day, and longing to go.' 

* Yes, it is better so, Ijucy darling. And 
we always knew she had heart-disease, and 
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that any great shock of grief would kill 
her/ 

*How cool it is, Sarah dear; how cold, 
and pure, and happy, the stars look I Are 
they in one of them, I wonder ?' 

They talked a little longer; then went 
away. I had not meant to be an eavesdropper ; 
yet I had not moved, for fear of disturbing 
them, and driving them into the house. My 
heart ached with sympathy. Oh that I 
could help them I 

My weary longing was broken in upon by 
Nancy, who came along the gravel path 
through the darkness, and whispered, ' Miss ! 
miss I' 

' What is it, Nancy V I asked 

* Oh, miss, there's two bad-looking fellows 
hanging about the house, and I think they're 
no good.' 

'Nonsense, Nancy.' 

' Please, miss, HisrCt nonsense. I'm certain 

« 

sure they're no good.' 

'What harm do yop think they can do 
you ?' I asked. 

* I don't know, miss ; but, just now they 
rang at the bell; and when I answered it 
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they asked if Miss Jones lived here, and I 
said '' No — Mrs. Bodkin." And then one of 
'em he took and chucked me under the chin, 
and said I was " a pretty girl, and would I 
keep company with him ?" ' 

* What did you do V 

' Shut the door in his face, the nasty 
fellow I' 

' You did quite right, Nancy.' 

I thought no more of the matter, but went 
into the morning-room to finish writing a 
letter to Mary. She, like Georgie, wrote 
cheerily ; and I felt immense comfort in the 
thought that they were happy, and that I 
had the worst lot of the three. I was in the 
full tide of weaving together the usual web 
of pleasant fictions, wherewith I filled my 
home missives to my dear, impecunious re- 
latives, when I was interrupted by a tap at 
the door. 

' Come in I' I said ; and in came Joey. 

His manner was peculiar and extraor- 
dinary. After carefully shutting the door 
behind him, he advanced on tiptoe into the 
room, came close to me, and, in sepulchral 
tones, whispered : 
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' I wadt to be a adbiral I' 

* An admiral, Joey I' I exclaimed. 

* Yes, a adbiral — to live id a bad-o'-war, 
ad have dothing to do, ad dever groob a dod- 
key dor go to church doe bore/ 

' Nonsense, Joey I You an admiral I You 
are not a bit like one — never could be I' 

'Yes; a gentlebad has told be I should 
bake a fide sailor-boy, and he's goid to bake 
me a adbiral whed I rud away frob bissis — 
he is I' (SnifF.) 

* Stuff I Just go and do yOur work, Joey ; 
and don't talk any more nonsense,' I said. 

* I ivill be a adbiral I' muttered Joey, as he 
left the room. 

I went on with my letter to Mary, finished 
it, and went downstairs to tea, bestowing no 
further thought upon the two mysterious 
communications. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Mrs. Bodkin had taken the very unpleasant 
turn of growing fond — nauseously so, I 
thought — of me. This fondness was shown 
in various ways. She heaped my plate with 
all the choicest morsels on the table; she 
made me presents of handsome dresses, costly 
lace, and rich jewellery; she consulted me 
and deferred to me in everything. Vainly 
did I refuse her gifts, reminding her that I 
was only a new-comer, and might leave her 
very soon. She would take no refusal. 
Then she took to calling me ' dear/ and 
' love,' and ' her adopted daughter.' Finally, 
and worse than all the rest, she attempted 
personal endearments. This I could not 
stand. I told her that mine was not an 
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affectionate nature, and that I hated caressing. 
After that she had to content herself with 
calling me ' sweetie/ and ' dearie/ and so on ; 
and would gaze upon me with a fondness 
that was to me quite loathsome. To crown 
all, when my ' month was up/ she paid me at 
the rate of twenty- five pound^ a year, instead 
of eighteen, as covenanted. 

* And now, lovey-dovey,' she said, ' you 11 
never leave me, will you ?' 

' Of course I am less likely to leave you 
now, because I shall be able to send home a 
good Uttle sum out of my increased wages,' 
was my matter-of-fact reply. 

' And whatever you want you shall have, 
dovey,' pursued Mrs. Bodkin. 'No matter 
what you ask me for, you shall have it.' 

As if to test her words, a note was brought 
in to me a few days later. 

* Who can it be from ?' I exclaimed. 
This was the note : 

* Dear Miss Popplewags, 

' My sister is very ill indeed. The 
doctor has ordered brandy. I have none 
in the house, and cannot leave her while I 

7 
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go to get it. Could you induce Mrs. Bodkin 
to lend me a bottle, which I will return on 
the very first opportunity ? 

' In great haste and trouble, 

* Yours sincerely, 

* Lucy Spraggs.' 

In reply I wrote : 

' Dear Miss Spraggs, 

' You shall have it immediately, and 
anything else that you require. 

' Yours sincerely, 

* Lucy Seymour.' 

'Take this in to Miss Spraggs, Nancy/ 
I said. 

* What ! what ! what I' screamed Mrs. 
Bodkin. 

'You told me that you would refuse no 
request of mine, whatever it might be,' I 
said. 

' Well — ^yes — yes ' rather doubtfully. 

* And so,' I resumed, * I ask you to let me 
have a bottle of brandy, to take to Miss 
Spraggs, whose sister is ill.' 

Mrs. Bodkin had evidently been very 
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much taken aback^ if not shocked^ at the 
death of the two sisters; nevertheless, she 
hesitated. I pursued : 

' Come I let me have it 1' 

' And if I don't, what then f 

' I shall go to the town for it, and never 
return to you.' 

* There, there — take it — take it 1 You 
wiU have your own way 1 And won't you 
love me a little bit in return V 

I felt, in a way, touched at this appeal 
from the poor, helpless, unlovable old crea- 
ture ; and I answered : 

* Perhaps.' 

' Don't be long away, dearie.' 

' No.' 

It was evening, and quite dusk, as, with 
my bottle of brandy in my hand, I left the 
house. Outside was a man, who, for the 
moment mistaking me for Nancy, whispered : 

* Won't yoU' let me in for a Uttle chat, my 
dear ?' 

I looked him full in the face, and he saw 
his mistake. Muttering something, he walked 
quickly away. He was a dark man, tall and 
muscular, and limped a little. I was too full 

7—2 
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of my mission to think much of the man. 
While waiting for the door to be opened, I 
saw, to my astonishment, Joey fly past in 
the direction the man had taken. 

The door was opened by Miss Lucy. 

' Oh, thank you I thank you I Do come 
in !' she said. 

' Shall I not be intruding V I asked. 

* Oh, no — no I Do come in, and tell me 
what you think of her. It is so dreadful, 
having no one to help me. Do you know 
anything of illness V 

' A Httle.' 

* Come in and see Sarah ; she will be glad 
to see you. We consider you a friend, you 
know,' said gentle Miss Lucy. 

It was foohsh of me, but I could not help 
it : I buried my face in my hands, and gave 
way to a few weak, hysterical sobs. 

' Oh, how wrong of me ! how silly I' I ex- 
claimed, struggling for self-control. ' Pray 
forgive me I I have thought of you so 
much I' 

' Thank you. How kind I' was the answer, 
in such a soft voice. 

I saw that poor Miss Sarah was fearfully 
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weak — dying of starvation, it seemed to me. 
I said : 

' She must have all sorts of nourishing 
things, and then I am sure she will rally/ 

The invalid gently moved her head, and 
said : 

' Tell her, Lucy.' 

*We are very, very poor. We cannot 
afford meat, and wine, and other nourishing 
things. We owe so much money for the 
doctor, and — and — the — you know — the 
funeral.' 

' Yes, I know,' I sadly replied ; ^ but you 
must let me manage it alL Mrs. Bodkin is 
a very peculiar old lady, no doubt ; but she 
refuses me nothing. She sent you this 
brandy, and I am to bring you whatever I 
like.' 

* But ' demurred the invalid. 

* Indeed, it must be so, if only for poor 
Mrs. Bodkin's sake,' I persisted. ' I think 
she must have been made hard by having had 
to do with hard and cruel people. I am try- 
ing to soften her, and this will be the very 
best way. Miss Sarah, you won't refuse the 
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means of getting well ? For your sister's 
sake, if not for Mrs. Bodkin's I' 

So they gave in ; and for the next week I 
was in and out constantly, plying both the 
dear, gentle souls with all the nourishing 
things I could think of. And the invalid 
began to gain health and strength, and her 
sister looked stronger too, and I was quite 
happy. Mrs. Bodkin bore it all most 
patiently, and was in wonderful health and 
spirits, making no objection to my spending 
whole hours with the Misses Spraggs. 

One day, having sent the two ladies out 
for a drive, I returned when I was not ex- 
pected, and popped in upon a scene that 
transfixed me with surprise. 

Mrs. Bodkin was seated on the sofa, ar- 
rayed in her gorgeous violet silk dress, and 
her jauntiest and most juvenile cap; her 
fingers were one blaze of jewellery ; she wore 
long gold pendants in her ears, and her Sun- 
day colour on her cheeks. Beside her — 
very close to her — sat the man who had 
accosted me outside the house but a week 
ago I 

Completely taken aback, I stood before 
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them, staling as if I beheld an apparition. I 
stammered something like, * I beg your par- 
don ; I did not know ' and there I, stuck 

fast. 

Mrs. Bodkin would perhaps have blushed 
if she could have done so through her Sun- 
day colour ; but that was not possible. She 
recovered herself the soonest, and said : 

' Ah ha I Popplewags, my dear I I've 
stolen a march upon you 1 I have my friends 
as well as you! Allow me to introduce Cap- 
tain Montague Delamere, my — my ' 

Here Mrs, Bodkin simpered, and, with her 
head cAyly turned aside, added, ' My intended 
husband I' 

* Impossible 1' I ejaculated. 

* Why " impossible ?"' asked Cap^tain Mon- 
tague Delamere, in grossly insolent tones. 

I did not answer him. I addressed Mrs. 
Bodkin: 

* At your age ' 

* " Age," indeed I' exclaimed the captain. 
' Age I That is a good joke I If you had 
ever lived in the world, Miss Popplewags, 
you would know that we men of fashion 
prefer a well-preserved, handsome widow 
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of forty-five or so, to a wishy-washy chit 
of a girl, with neittier mind, manners, nor 
style!' 

* What do you know of this man V I asked. 

* " Man," indeed !' snapped Mrs. Bodkin. 
' You mustn't mind her, my dear captain ; 
she's only a poor melanjering thing, the 
daughter of a country pill-box — a good girl, 
though.' 

*My father is a clergyman, as I have 
before told you I' I indignantly exclaimed. 

'And pray. Miss PiU-box,' said Captain 
Montague Delamere, ' what have you to say, 
why our charming friend shouldn't marry 
Old Nick himself, if she has a mind to V 

'Nothing. I have no right to interfere. 
She is her own mistress,' I repUed. 

' Then why do you object V 

*Only because I believe you are an im- 
postor, and that she will bitterly repent 
marrying you I' 

' That's my affair !' cackled Mrs. Bodkin. 

I saw it was useless to say anything more, 
so I quietly left the room ; but I was deter- 
mined, if possible, to find out who this man 
was. 
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A week passed away ; yet I had discovered 
nothing. Perhaps my pleasure in the society 
of my new firiend made me a little remiss in 
the performance of what was undoubtedly 
my duty towards the poor old lady. 

The wedding-day approached. Mrs. Bodkin 
had wished to retain my services as house- 
keeper after her marriage ; but I had declined. 
I thought that the spectacle of the poor old 
woman's unhappiness would be a trial that I 
was not called upon to endure. So I was 
to leave before the wedding. 

One evening, when I was slowly wandering 
to and fro in the garden, the unpleasant form 
of Joey came shambling up to me through 
the dusk. 

* Biss I biss 1' he whispered. 
' What is it, Joey V I asked. 

* This 'ere baper tumbled out o^ 'is bocket/ 
snuffled Joey. 

' Whose pocket V 

* The capting's. Please, biss, will you 
read it to be, and see whether it's the dote 
to the Brince of Wales he spoke on V 

' What note, Joey ? Why don't you blow 
your nose V I impatiently demanded. 
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'Can't blow by dose, biss. Dose won't 
blow. But do'ee read the dote ! do'ee 1 'E 
said — 'e did — as 'ow 'e'd wrote a dote to 'is 
friend the Brince of Wales, and Cobbadder- 
id-Chief, to tell theb to bake be a adbiral. 
'E said as 'ow 'e'd got the dote id 'is bocket.' 
(Sniff) 

'What were you to do to please him, 
before he made you an admiral ? ' I 
asked. 

' I wasn't fur to tell,' said Joey. 

* If you don't tell, I won't read the note ; 
and I will tell him you have it, and he will 
be so angry that he won't have anything 
more to do with you.' 

' Will you read the dote if I tell X asked 
Joey. 

' Yes.' 

' Well, then, I was fur to tell 'im all about 
bissis, and where she slep', and where she 
kep' her bunny, and where you slep', and I 
was to lend 'im the key of the 'ouse for a 
hour or two.' (Sneeze.) 

* Yes. When X 

' The day before yesterday.' 
' What else ?' 
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' I was fur to tell 'im where the plate was 
kep', and I told 'im in bissis's roob.' 

' Why did he say he wanted to know all 
this, and why did he want th^ door-key V 

*He said as 'ow it were to tell bississ 
furtune (to abuse her like), and 'e was to 
pretend to know hevrythink about the 'ouse, 
and where hevrythink was kep', and he was 
fur to tell her as 'ow the sperrits told him — 
just for fun, like, you doe, biss. And the 
door-key was fur to conjure with. Dow, 
read the dote.' 

I did ; making no scruple of breaking the 
seal. The envelope was stamped, ready for 
the post, and addressed to ' Henry Jenkins, 
Esq., Post Office, Ludgate Circus, London.' 

Vainly jdid I puzzle my brains to under- 
stand it. It was nearly all written in what, 
I have since learnt, is called ^ thieves' patter,* 
intermingled here and there with some ex- 
pressions which had for me a glimmering of 
meaning. ' Old jade ' was evidently meant 
for Mrs. Bodkin; 'Young filly s half fly' 
meant, no doubt, that I suspected him; 
'Workus' was evidently Joey. Then, he 
evidently desired his fiiend to come to him ; 
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and there was an allusion to ' knuckledusters ' 
and * darkies ;' and something, or somebody, 
was to be 'stashed;' but all that was a 
mystery to me. A postscript, however, was 
quite intelligible. It ran thus: 'Tell my 
gal I shall soon be back to her and the kids 
with lots of the rhino.' 

Joey was just as hopelessly bewildered as 
I was ; disappointed too ; as the word ' Ad- 
miral ' never occurred once in the course of 
the letter. 

'Now, Joey,' I began, with solemn emphasis, 
' if you don't mind, you will get yourself into 
trouble. This man has deceived you. He 
never meant to make you an admiral. Where 
is he now V 

' Id the parlour alog of bissis.' 

' Won't he miss his letter V 

' 'E 'ave. 'E cub to be this bordig, ad 'e 
says — says 'e — " 'Ave you bicked up a letter ?" 
'e says. "Doe, sir," says I. And thed 'e 
ups ad 'unts about hunder hevrything id the 
parlour, ad 'e says — to hisself like (a butterig, 
you doe, biss), " Very hod," 'e says. " Braps 
I posted it," says *e. "Write addother to 
bake sure," 'e says/ 
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*Well, Joey, you just hold your tongue 
about this, and some day (if I can) / will 
make you an admiral.' 

' And shall I wear a cocked 'at, biss, ad a 
big sword, ad a gud, ad spurs, ad a scarlet 
goat all covered with gold ad jools V 

' If you ever become an admiral, you can 
wear what you please, Joey ; but you never 
will, if you snuffle in that disgusting manner,' 
I said, fairly exasperated. 

Some days passed, and then the captain went 
away ' to get the Ucence.' I was miserably 
perplexed what to do. Mrs. Bodkin was 
so infatuated by him, that I feared it would 
be useless to show her the note. The day 
after his departure, however, I broached the 
subject while driving out with her. Since 
her betrothal, Mrs. Bodkin had discontinued 
her drives, and had graciously allowed me to 
take my friends out instead, for the double 
purpose, I knew, of exercising Beelzebub 
and of getting rid of me. 

' When does Captain Delamere return V I 
asked. 

' In a week,' she replied. ' Dear man 1 he 
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said he should count the hours and minutes 
till he came back I* 

How ludicrous it would have been, had 
it not been so sad ! 

'And 'tisn't my money he's after; don't 
tell me T 

I had not ' told ' her ; but it didn't matter. 
She went on : 

*I offered (to try him, you know) to 
settle all my money upon him. He wouldn't 
listen to it — bless you I So there T 

Then he did not mean to marry her. 

' What are you thinking of, Popplewags V 

* Of a strange tale, which reminds me of 
your engagement.' 

'Ahl TeU it, Poppy.' 

'A lady — of about your age — rich and 
independent — was engaged to marry a man 
of about the captain's age and circumstances.' 

* There 1 I told you !' exclaimed Mrs. 
Bodkin triumphantly. * It's nothing out of 
the wayl People marry at my age every 
day, I tell you I' 

* Yes, but this man was not what he 
pretended to be. He was an impostor — a 
thief, and the companion of thieves. One 
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day he accidentally dropped a letter, which, 
being found, betrayed him. This is it. 
Would you like to read it ?' 

She glanced at the handwriting; and a 
great trembling fell upon her. She gasped 
for breath, and cried, ' Go home ! go home ! 
I'm not well I Go home, I tell you 1' 

When we reached the house, she was 
white and shivering ; and she tottered as she 
went along the halL 1 was frightened. I 
helped her to a chair, and made her drink a 
glass of wine. When she was better, she 
asked to see the letter again. 

' Perhaps he has done it to frighten me ; 
to play me a little trick,' she said. 

' No, no ; he was a great deal too upset at 
the loss of his letter, for that 1' I replied. 

'Perhaps he and a friend pretend to be 
two thieves, and write as if they were (just 
for fim, you know) 1' 

Poor old woman I How loath she was to 
give up the idea of being a bride I 

' Oh ! " perhaps — perhaps I" ' I pettishly 
exclaimed. ' And ^^ perhaps " he has no wife 
(and " kids ") 1 " Perhaps " he is a most 
estimable and virtuous character, and so 
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devoted to you that he will risk committing 
bigamy for the sake of marrying you I But 
no — he does not intend that I Of course, 
that is why he refused a settlement 1' 

* Popplewags ! Popplewags !' moaned poor 
Mrs. Bodkin, * I am very ill I Take me to 
bed 1 Take me to bed 1' 

She was again trembling violently, and as 
white as a sheet. With Nancy's help, I got 
her to bed at last; and after a while she 
closed her eyes and appeared to be sleeping. 

Then Nancy drew me mysteriously from 
the room, and said, ^Please, miss, Joey's 
gone.' 

' Gone V 

' Runned away, miss. He says the gentle- 
man isn't going to make him an admiral ; 
and so he'll go to London, and go aboard a 
ship all of hisself, and rise to be an admiral 
some day. And he's unharnessed Bel, and 
put him in his stall, and runned away.' 

Yes; and on searching for my purse 
(which providentially had contained only ten 
or twelve shillings), I found that that, too, 
had ' runned away 1' Oh, faithless Joey 1 

*Well, Nancy, what is to be done? 1 
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can't do the stable- work ; nor can you. Do 
go into the town, and get a boy who under- 
stands something about stable-work/ 

When she was gone, I sat at the open 
window with my work in my lap, and hoped 
to be refreshed by the sight of my friends ; 
but they were not in the garden; they no 
longer worked much in it now. Then I 
drew from my pocket my last budget from 
home, enclosing letters from Georgie and 
Mary. How I yearned to see them all 
again 1 But alas I there seemed little pro- 
spect of it now; for I felt sure that Mrs. 
Bodkin would never marry the captain ; and 
unless she did, I was bound by my vow to 
stay with her till the end of the three months. 
And even when those three months came to 
an end, should I, I asked myself, wish to 
leave Mrs. Bodkin? She was, after her 
fashion, very kind to me, and I began to 
feel for her a sort of pitying interest. Then 
I had conceived for my gentle neighbours a 
great amount of affection, and they returned 
it, and would miss me if I left. Even for 
the four cats I had a decided regard. They 
followed me along the garden path, to and 

8 
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fro, to and fro, with their tails bolt upright. 
If I stopped, they rubbed against me : if I 
sat down, one or the other would jump into 
'my lap, and nestle there, purring loudly. 
One of them — Miss Sarah's that was — had 
been ill with a - severe cold ; his throat had 
swollen, and he had been unable to swallow 
for two days. I had nursed him, day and 
night ; and when at last he had been able to 
lick drops of beef-tea from the tip of my 
finger, I had positively shed tears of joy ! 

Whilst thinking over all this, time slipped 
away ; and at last Nancy came back. 

' Have you found a boy ?' I asked. 

' Yes — leastways, miss ' she began. 

' When is he coming V I demanded. 

* Perhaps you won't like him, miss ; biit 
he's all I could get,' said Nancy, speaking as 
though I had sent her out for meat, or fish, 
and she had only been able to procure some 
of inferior quality. * He's in the 'all, miss.' 

I ran down eagerly to see the boy. 
Heavens 1 He was as black as a coal ! His 
cocoa-nut shaped head was encased in the 
thickest black wool. His lips projected 
beyond his nose. His teeth grinned forth 
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liorribly when he tried to assume an ingra- 
tiating smile. He spake in thick guttural 
tones. 

However, as nothing better was to be had, 
I gulped down the insuperable objection that 
I have to all black people, and took him to 
the stable, where I found him very handy 
indeed. 

But if ever an imp of Satan was clad, in 
human (or rather, imp-Uke) form, that imp 
was. He was as full of tricks as a monkey, 
^nd as irrepressible. As soon as my back 
was turned, dancing hideous, impish dances, 
standing on his head, turning somersaults, 
tying kettles to the cats' tails, putting slugs 
into the saucepans ; in short, making Nancy's 
life a burden to her. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

When I next went to Mrs. Bodkin, I found 
her more comfortable; so, not wishing to 
upset her, I said nothing about Joey's flight, 
or the advent of the black imp. As she was 
quiet and drowsy, I left her to sleep. 

Night came on; and instead of going to 
bed, I lay down on the sofa in her room, in 
my dressing-gown. A night-hght in a basin 
threw a very faint gleam around the bed, so 
that I could see the moment Mrs. Bodkin 
awoke. But she slept on ; and at last, tired 
as I was, I dozed off, though I had not 
meant to do so. 

I had slept some time, when I was suddenly 
woke by the sound of a scream, in the room, 
from the bed ; another, and another. 



\ 
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' Help I help ! Bobbers 1 thieves 1 Murder I* 

Mrs. Bodkin was struggling in the grasp 
of a man whose face was covered with black 
crape. He saw that I was awake, and called 
out, 'Jiml Hallo I HereT I heard foot- 
steps coming up the stairs, and knew that 
his companion was coming to his aid. With 
desperate energy I bolted and locked the 
door, and flung the key into a comer of the 
room. Then, seizing the poker, I dealt a 
heavy blow at the man's legs. He fell, and, 
catching hold of me, tried to drag me down ; 
but I this cime delivered my blow upon his 
head, and he fell back like a stone, dropping 
from his hand a glittering knife, the sight of 
which had nerved my arm to strike that blow. 

He feU, stunned. Then I pulled the crape 
from his fSEtce, and, as I had expected, beheld 
the features of — Captain Montague Dela- 
mere! 

'The captain r gasped Mrs. Bodkin, 
trembling exceedingly. 

I heard his accomplice make his escape 
from the house, and, opening the window 
with much fear and trembling, list<^ned, as 
well as the loud beating of my heart would 
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allow me, to the sound of his retreating foot-^ 
steps, faint, faint, fainter, till they ceased. 

We were in a terrible predicament. What 
was to be done ? The man began to recover. 
Should we lock him into the room ? or should 
we allow him to escape ? He moaned feebly,, 
opened his eyes, and tried to get up. -I 
approached with the poker. 

* Let me go 1 let me go ! I have a wife — 
and children I For the love of mercy let me 
go 1' he moaned. 

* Very well,' I said. ' Drag yourself out 
of the room as soon as I unlock the door; 
and sUde downstairs as best you can; and 
gol' 

He obeyed. As he moved, I saw jbhat 
there was blood on the carpet, and that his 
hand was fearfully gashed by the large open 
clasp-knife, which still lay upon the floor. 
He managed to get out of the room, and 
downstairs, groaning all the time; then he 
crawled feebly away out of the house, and 
disappeared. 

Nancy, who had been roused by the noise, 
came trembling in, and went with us down- 
stairs to the front door. On examining it. 
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we found that the lock had been opened 
from outside, by a key, no doubt, made in 
imitation of the one so obligingly lent him. 
by Joey. On the inside, the door must have 
been unbolted and unchained by some one — 
of course the black imp. Nancy was positive 
that she had bolted and chained the door 
before going to bed. 

Day began to break. Morning came. 
Work-people began to go to their work. 
Mrs. Bodkin lay with her eyes closed, and I 
thought she slept ; so I did not disturb her, 
for she needed rest so greatly. I would not 
even allow Nancy to arrange the room, or 
efface the evidences of the late fray. But, 
for myself, I felt that I could not rest — ^my 
brain was too over- wrought ; so I went into 
the kitchen to help Nancy to prepare break- 
fast. I was still there, when we were both 
horrified by hearing a succession, of piercing 
screams from Mrs. Bodkin. I rushed upstairs, 
and found her sitting upright in bed, clinging 
to one of the bed-posts, her eyes starting 
from her head, her face Hvid with terror; 
while, facing her, at the foot of the bed, was 
the black boy. 
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* Oh 1 Devil, don't take me away 1 I know 
I've been a very wicked old woman I But 
I'll repent 1 I'll reform I I'll leave all my 
money to Popplewags; and she's a good 
girl, and will make a good use of it. I will 
— ^indeed I will I' 

I seized the black imp by his shoulders, 
and turned him out of the room ; then I put 
my arms around the poor helpless old woman, 
and tried to soothe her. 

' What was it ? what was it V she shudder- 
ingly asked, clinging tightly to me, her teeth 
chattering with terror. 

* Only a black boy, who has come here to 
mind the donkey. Joey has run away. Now 
lie down, and try to sleep.' 

She did not notice what I said about 
Joey. She pleaded, *You won't leave me, 
love V 

* No, I won't leave you. I will sit beside 
you as long as you like.' 

* Popplewags, dear, you are a good woman. 
I wish / had been a good woman 1 I wish 
it now — I do indeed 1' 

* Try to, then. You can, if you like.' 
She was silent a good while, and appeared 
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to be sleeping ; but she opened her eyes, and 
said: 

*Love, before the captsdn came here, I 
meant to leave you all my money.' 

* I am glad you did not/ I exclaimed. 

* Why, my dearie V 

'Because you ought to leave it to your 
grand-nephew. Why not V 

* I used to think his mother (who was a 
melanjering thing, my dear) brought him up 
to think he had a right to it ; so I made up 
my mind to disappoint him, you know.' 

*But do you think he vrished for your 
death, in order that he might have your 
money V 

* I don't know. Perhaps. Don't see why 
he shouldn't. He has never seen me in his 
life, bless you I' 

* What sort of person is he V 

' He's a scholar, they say, and poor — very 
poor. A curate, and writes, and starved 
himself (sa they told me) to keep his mother 
(the melanjering thing!); and kept her to 
live with him till twelve months ago, when 
she died, bless you I and without ever seeing 
a penny of my money ! And she was eating 
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her heart out to get it; for it's a deal of 
money by this time. It's been lying at 
compound interest for — oh, ever so long \ 
Oh yes, it's a deal of money 1' 

* He must be a good man. Leave your 
money to him — do T 

' No, my dearie ; I shall leave it to you. 
I've never been fond of anybody in my life 
till I met you — except once — ah, yesl and 
he — it was that made me hard and cruel.' 

* Leave it to him. You won't be happy 
on your death- bed if you leave it to me.' 

* No, I won't. I love you, and you saved 
my life, Popplewags. By-the-bye, that's not 
your name. What is your name, dear V 

* Lucy Seymour.' 

^ Lucy Seymour — Lucy Seymour,' I heard 
her whispering to herself. 'I shan't for- 
get it.' 

Presently she said : 

* Those poor things next door — ^how I wish 
I could do them some goodl They have 
been a comfort to you, haven't they, Lucy V 

* Indeed they have.' 

' I wish I could undo all the trouble I 
gave them 1 I don't mind saying that to 
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you, Lucy, my child ; you have made me 
feel as I felt — ah, dearie me 1 — such a many,, 
many years ago I' 

*They are very, very poor — and so deli- 
cate/ I said. * Leave them something.' 

' So I will. Now, my dearest love, I think 
I can sleep.' 

The next day Mrs. Bodkin seemed won- 
derfully well, considering all things ; but 
when she tried to get up, she was unable to 
do so, and confessed to feeling very weak 
indeed. I sat in her room working, while 
she dozed, and had just fallen into a home 
reverie, when I was startled by a thundering 
sound of hoofs in the garden, and, looking 
from the window, I saw the black imp flying 
for his life before Beelzebub, who had broken 
loose, and was giving chase. Ere long, the 
brute had caught the poor imp by the seat of 
his trousers, and was shaking him violently. 
I flew to the rescue with a stout cudgel, and 
saved the poor black imp, who at once bolted 
from the house, declaring that * he wouldn't 
stop no longer to be ate up alive 1' 

* Miss,' said Nancy, ' shall I run for Wil- 
liam Jackson to catch Bel? He can do any- 
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thing with him, and wants to buy him. 
Do'ee persuade missis to sell him — do'ee, 
miss 1 I can't abide him !' 

So when William Jackson came, I gave 
him permission to take away Beelzebub, and 
promised to persuade Mrs. Bodkin to part 
with him ; a promise which I had no diffi- 
culty in redeeming, as she had kept him 
chiefly for the sake of tormenting Joey. 

A few days later, Mrs. Bodkin was well 
enough to come downstairs ; but her illness 
had changed her much. A certain sweet- 
ness had come over her, most unlike her 
former self. Save that now and again a 
little bit of the old spirit would break out, 
one would not have believed she was the 
isame person. I attributed the change in a 
great measure to the affection the poor, friend- 
less old creature had conceived for me. She 
had evidently gone through some bitter dis- 
appointment in early life, which had soured 
her temper, and made her distrust all the 
world. It was a good thing for her that I 
had come, I thought. 

One morning I was reading the paper 
aloud to her, when a sharp rap on the hall- 
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door made me cry out, * A telegram !' and a 
dreadful feeling of apprehension seized upon 
me, as I thought of my dear absent ones* 
The telegram was from the family with whom 
Mary was living, and ran thus : 

' Come at once. Your sister is ill, and 
wants you.' 

In less than half an hour, I was rushing 
along the road towards the railway-station ; 
for I would not wait till a cab could be sent 
for. 

Mrs. Bodkin was frantic. She held me 
tightly in her arms, and would hardly let 
me go. 

* You'll come back ? My child I my Lucy I 
You'll come back ?' she pleaded, her poor old 
face quivering all over. 

' Yes/ I replied ; ' as sure as I live, I will 
come back, and I will write to you very 
often. Oh ! I am so sorry to leave you I I 
wouldn't have believed how it would trouble 
me. Promise to take care of yourself !' 

She made no answer, but as I was hurry- 
ing off, pushed a heavy purse of money into 
my hand. As I left the house, I heard her 
screaming to Nancy to put on her bonnet 
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und run after me to the station to see 
loe off. 

Oh, the dreadful anxiety of that journey ! 
But at last, in the evening, I arrived at the 
house, and, in reply to my agonised question, 
was told that Mary was * no worse.' 

* I am her sister. Be kind enough to show 
me to her room/ I said, as I entered the 
•dirty, stuffy house, in the dirty, stuffy 
street. 

The servant showed me up a dingy flight 
of stairs, and I halted on a landing, thinking 
my sister's room would be there ; but no, I 
had to climb higher. There were four doors 
on the landing I was leaving, and one of 
them evidently belonged to the nursery ; for 
a hideous Babel of sounds emanated there- 
from, and, the door bursting violently open, 
a, troop of children rushed out, whooping and 
shouting as loud as they could, and chasing 
^ach other upstairs to the next landing. 
When I reached that, I again paused; but 
the servant said, ' Higher, please,' and when 
we reached the top landing of all, opened a 
door, and motioned me to go in. 

She lay there, so white and still that my 
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heart gave a great throb, and I cried, * Mary 1' 
Her eyes met mine, and she tried to raise 
her poor wasted little hands^ but they fell on 
to the coverlet. 

* Oh, my Mary T I sobbed. * Is this the 
end of all our httle plans ? But you will 
recover, now that I have come, won't you ?' 

* I don't think so, dear,' she murmured ; ' I 
think I have gone too low.' 

' Have you had plenty of nourishment ? 
— beef-tea, jelly, brandy, champagne V I 
asked. 

' No, dear ; but I have not wanted it/ she 
replied. 

I looked for the bell. There was none. 
So I went downstairs — yes, even to the 
kitchen, where I found two servants. 

' Can I speak to Mrs. Merrywell?' I asked 

* I will see,' was the answer. * But won't 
you come upstairs ?' 

They did not address me as * Ma'am ' or 
* Miss.' It augured badly for the estimation 
in which they held my poor Mary. 

Mrs. Merrywell was a frosty and affected 
person, as cold as ice where aught but her 
own interests was concerned. 
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* Do you kn9w how very ill my sister is t 
I asked. 

' She appears weak — ^a sort of low fever, 
no doubt. I told her a fortnight ago that 
she ought to go home; but she preferred 
staying here. She is very self-willed.' 

* I suppose she did not wish to deprive you 
suddenly of her services/ I remarked. ' No 
doubt she went on hoping to get better, till 
it was too late to travel.' 

* Perhaps ; but really it is dreadfully incon- 
venient 1 All my correspondence getting into 
arrears ; my manuscripts uncopied ; no one to 
wash and dress and teach the children, or take 
them out — for I have only two other ser- 
vants, and they object to do anything for 
the children. Oh, it is dreadful 1 But per- 
haps, as I do not deduct your sister's wages 
while she is ill, you will not object to do her 
work ?' 

* Pardon me; I am here to nurse my sister 
— to save her, if possible. I shall take her 
away directly she is able to be moved.' 

' A month's warning ' 

' I am fortunately able to pay you a 
month's wages instead.' 
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* Very well/ 

I sent for the best doctor in the place, got 
beef-tea, brandy, quinine, everything I could 
think of; and, oh joy ! my Mary rallied, and 
at the end of a week was able to be moved 
into a pretty lodging on the outskirts of the 
town. There she mended rapidly, and in 
another fortnight could go for walks, and I 
thought her fit to travel. 

* Oh, Mary darling T I reproachfully said, 
* it was too bad of you to make us all believe 
you were so very comfortable 1 How could 
you r 

' I thought of our dear mother, and of all 
the comforts she was able to get while we 
were away,' Mary replied. 

* I hope Georgie isn't deceiving us too,' I 
mused. ' Suppose we drop down upon her 
unexpectedly on our way home 1 It lies on 
the road, you know.' 

And so we did. Arrived at the station, 
we thought it would be a pleasant walk to 
Oeorgie's home ; so we asked the way, and 
set forth. We were trudging along a hot 
and dusty road, wondering whether we had 

9 
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come the right way after all ; and I was afraid 
I had done wrong to let Mary walk. 

' I wonder whether we have lost our way/ 
said Mary. ' Let us ask that woman, if we 
can overtake her. What a rate she goes at f 
How hot she must be, with that fat baby on 
her arm, another fat child holding on by her 
dress, and three more in the perambulator ! I 
suppose ihey are her own, and she doesn't 
mind.' 

* She is tired, though,' I said, as the woman 
stopped the perambulator, and, flopping down 
on to a bank, under the shade of a tree, began 
fanning herself vigorously with a large cab- 
bage leaf picked up from the road. 

We soon reached her, and I was beginnings 
to" say, 'If you please, can you direct us 

to ' when she looked up, and in the over- 

heated, dust-begrimed being before me, I 
recognised Georgie 1 

* Oh Georgie I how dreadful 1' Mary ex- 
claimed. *You said you were a nursery- 
governess r 

' So I was — drat it !' exclaimed Georgie. 

* Dat it r echoed the fat baby, looking 
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lovingly into Georgia's face, and dabbing a 
very dirty slobbered hand on to her nose. 

Georgie unconcernedly wiped off the 
slobber, and then mopped the baby's nose 
with the same handkerchief. 

'To think of your coming I Oh, how 
jolly 1' laughed Georgie. 

*'0w dolly I' cried the fat baby, driving 
the muddy point of a parasol into its mouth, 
and seeming charmed with the flavour. 

' Do take these children home ; and then 
come out and have a good talk with us,' I 
petitioned. 

' All right/ said Georgie, shouldering her 
baby, and grasping the handle of the peram- 
bulator. 

' Let me wheel it,' I said. 

* All right/ said Georgie again. 

And so we proceeded,, till we came to a 
butcher's shop, into which she wheeled the 
perambulator, which she had snatched from 
my hands. 
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CHAPTER X. 



A LAB6E, jolly-looking butcher was cutting a 
steak as we entered. The fat baby held out 
its arms to him, and he received it, adminis- 
tering to its oily cheek a sounding kiss. The 
other children crowded round him, calling 
him 'dad.' 

My mind was a chaos. So was Mary's. 

' What can I serve you with, ladies V asked 
the butcher. 

* They are not customers,' said Georgie ; 
' they are my sisters, Mr. Brand.' 

* 'Appy to make their acquaintance. Miss 
Georgianna,' said Mr. Brand. * Come into 
the parlour to see my missis, and have a cup 
o' tea.' 

In a state of complete mental collapse, we 
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went into the parlour ; and, on being intro- 
duced, were shaken hands with by a female 
megatherium, whose breath was unmis- 
takably perfumed with a choice combination 
of onions and beer. The 'cup o' tea' was 
very good, and so was the bread and butter. 
Then the megatherium good-naturedly pro- 
posed, that as we no doubt had plenty of 
secrets to tell each other, *as young folks 
mostly has,' Georgie should accompany us 
back to the railway-station. 

' Oh Georgie I' exclaimed Mary in accents 
of bitter reproach, as we went along, ' how 
could you I How could you T 

* " Could I " what X asked Georgie. 

^ Pretend you were a nursery-governess I' 

' So I was ; but they behaved so abomin- 

a 

ably, that I wouldn't stop. The servants 
treated me neither as a lady nor a servant, 
and always seemed to have a grudge against 
me. The master and mistress seemed only 
bent on getting as much work as possible out 
of me. I hadn't enough to eat; and the 
children were insolent. So, hearing that the 
Brands wanted a nursemaid, and knowing 
them to be good people, I came to them. 
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And really I might be worse off, I can tell 
your 

' But why not have gone home ?' I 
asked. 

* To poach upon the pittance ? No, in- 
deed, I do right in staying here.' 

* But, Georgie, papa would be very angry 
if he knew.' 

'I don't see why. I am kindly treated, 
well housed and fed, and I have not lowered 
our name in any way. I did not give them 
my surname — they only know me as " Miss 
Georgianna," and I stipulated that T must 
never be asked to attend to customers, or 
cut up the meat.' 

There was really so much good sense, as 
well as right feeling, in all that she said, that 
in bidding her good-bye, we readUy promised 
to say nothing at home about the butcher's 
shop. 

Home again. Oh 1 the delight of it ! and 
the joy of seeing, in our dear mother's re- 
newed health and strength, that she had 
really profited by our sa<;rifice. 

Of course we gave glowing accounts of our 
doings ; though Mary had to confess * she had 
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not been very strong lately, and had come 
home to recruit/ 

We had a little evening party, and went 
out once to dinner, and four times to tea. 
And wherever we went, we met a certain 
gentleman— a Mr. Vivian— whom I liked 
very much, and who seemed to like me very 
much too ; and all the old ladies in the place 
talked about it, and gathered together in little 
knots, and smiled and whispered, and nodded 
their heads. 

But nothing came of it, for he did not ask 
me to marry him ; so at the end of a fort- 
night, I prepared to return to Mrs. Bodkin. 
I was ashamed to think that amidst my pain 
at parting with my dearly beloved paupers, 
I yet had room for one little extra pang at 
the thought that I should never see Mr. 
Vivian again. 

a 

But it so chanced that he, too, was that day 
leaving the neighbourhood ; so we met on the 
railway platform, and were put into the same 
carriage together. 

* Are you going far V he asked. 

* Yes,' I sighed. 

I did not tell him my destination, nor that 
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I was in service, because I thought my father 
and mother might not Ijike it. 

I don't know how it came about that the 
talk fell upon matrimony ; but it did, and he 
said, with a sigh, that he thought it a most 
desirable state, and that poverty alone kept 
him from entering upon it. Something in 
his manner made me turn scarlet ; perhaps it 
was even more in his expression than his 
manner. However, the train stopped just 
then. 

* My station — ^good-bye. God bless you I* 
he said. 

I couldn't help echoing his ' God bless you 1* 
and with a heavy heart I lost sight of him^ 
and bade adieu to my one little romance. 
Then the train went whirltug on, and 
nothing more happened till it arrived at 
D . 

I haii received constant accounts of Mrs. 
Bodkin's health, both from herself and from 
the Misses Spraggs, whom I had begged to 
see to her, and whose overtures she had very 
graciously received. They reported her as 
being by no means strong, failing, they 
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thought; but they -said there appeared to- 
be no immediate cause for anxiety. 

Mrs. Bodkin had been so impatient for my 
return, that I half expected she would be at 
the door to meet me ; but she was not, and 
instead of her was Sarah Spraggs, and 
behind her, Nancy, her face swollen with 
crying. 

' What's the matter ? What's the matter T 
I gasped. 

' A stroke. Oh ! and she was .so well, miss,, 
and so 'cited at the thought of your coming I" 
sobbed Nancy. 

* When did it happen V I asked. ^ 

* Last night, miss. I slept in your room,, 
as you told me, and I was woke up by the 
sound of her tumbling out of bed. I couldn't 
lift her, so I put some pillows under her, and 
ran in to Miss Spraggs, and she came and 
helped me.' 

* Have you had the doctor V 

' Yes, miss ; he says she's very bad.' 

* Is she conscious V 

'Yes, and keeps asking for you,' said 
Miss Spraggs ; ' but she speaks very indis- 
tinctly.' 
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I ran upstairs, and entered her room. She 
knew me, and tried to say ' My Lucy.' I 
stooped to kiss her, and my tears fell upon 
her face. A beam of joy passed over 
hers. 

* Yes — ^yes,' I sobbed, * I do indeed love 
you now, though I used not to.' 

She smiled-^ very soft happy smile, 
<;losed her eyes, and soon glept, with my 
hand between her poor withered helpless 
ones. 

As the days went on, she became more 
and more collected, and her speech grew 
more articulate ; but we saw that she 
grew weaker and weaker, and would never 
rally. 

On the fifth day she died, very quietly and 
painlessly. 

The funeral was over, and I was sadly 
packing my things to retun. home, wonder^ 
ing what would become of Nancy, and what 
was to be done with the cats, resolved that if 
the Misses Spraggs could not afford to keep 
them, I would adopt them, and would carry 
them home in four hampers. 

But Nancy came to tell me that Hhe 
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lawyer gentleman was going to read the will, 
and that she and I and the doctor and the 
Misses Spraggs had to be present ; so I went 
downstairs, where I found them all assembled. 
The lawyer was most polite to me, and placed 
me in the best chair in the room* Then he 
began to read the will. 

After mentioning several minor bequests, 
«uch as one hundred pounds to the doctor, 
and fifty to Nancy, he read that Mrs. Bodkin 
bequeathed * to her good friends, Sarah and 
Lucy Spraggs, the sum of six thousand pounds 
in the Three per Cents.' 

Great as was the amazement of my two 
friends, it was nothing to mine, when the 
lawyer read further : 

' And to my dear adopted daughter, and 
faithful friend, Lucy Seymour, I give and 
bequeath all the remainder of my property, 
real and personal, including eighty thousand 
pounds in the Three per Cents. And may an 
old woman's blessing follow her to the end of 
her days T 

The air seemed to turn black ; the room 
spun round. I an heiress I Oh I the dear 
people at home ! And Georgie — dear, brave. 
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unselfish Georgie ! And — yes, even in that 
moment of utter bewilderment I thought of 
— Mr. Vivian, and hoped 

But when I was alone in my room, 
thoughts more sober and chastened came to 
me. Had I any right to this enormous, 
wealth ? I had known poor Mrs. Bodkin for 
but a short time, after all ; and if I had 
known her ten times as long, had I the right 
to take away this money from her blood 
relation, who was a good man, and very 
poor ? 

I thought, and thought, but could see it 
no other way; yet I could not easily abandon 
all my dear, bright, fairy dreams. I wa^ 
miserably undecided, so I wrote to my dear 
father for counsel. 

And he — good, unworldly soul! — gave 
his decision in favour of Mrs. Bodkin's 
nephew ; so I sadly told the lawyer to find 
out that marplot of a man, to transfer the 
money to him in a proper legal way, and 
never to mention his name, or the subject, ta 
me. Then, with a heavy heart, I abandoned 
the legacy, and fell from my high estate of 
heiress. 
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I now see that both my father and I were 
in the wrong. Mrs. Bodkin had a perfect 
right to do what she liked with her own. 
She had never seen this nephew, nor induced 
him to suppose he would ever inherit a far- 
thing from her. She was fond of me, and 
owed to me the only happy feelings that she 
liad known for many years. I had been 
faithful to her, and I had saved her hfe ; I 
really was much more to her than her un- 
known, unloved, and unloving nephew, I 
ought to have respected her wishes and 
retained her legacy. But my reason had 
lost its balance ; and as for my dear father, 
his singular unworldliness of character was 
often indulged in to the exclusion of com- 
mon sense, and, certainly in this case, of 
what was right and fair to poor Mrs. 
Bodkin. 

But the matter was not to be settled so 
easily, for the nephew decKned to accept 
the gift. But for my father's decision, I 
think I should have contented myself with 
having made the effort to be Utopian. 
His verdict, however, was final; so, sorely 
against the grain, I wrote to the lawyer. 
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reiterating my determination, and pettishly 
desiring him to trouble me no more, but 
only to send me the necessary papers for 
signature. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Late one evening I was sitting in the draw- 
ing-room, feeling very lonely for want of my 
poor old friend, when Nancy annoimced : 

' Mr. Vivian/ 

Feeling as if a new heaven had opened out 
before me in compensation for the one I had 
lost, I rose, and, in the dusk, held out my 
hand. He took it, but did not press it as he 
had done at parting. 

' I have come,' he began, ' in the hope 
that a personal interview may terminate this 
vexatious correspondence. I assure you, my 
dear young lady, Mrs. Bodkin never, either 
directly or indirectly, led me to suppose that 
I should inherit one farthing of her wealth. 
I had not the slightest feeling of affection for 
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Tier, and T had every reason to suppose that 
she had the greatest aversion to me. She 
had a perfect right to leave her money as she 
pleased; and I hear that you had the greatest 
claims upon her affection and gratitude, for 
you saved her life at the risk of your own.' 

* Are you the nephew V I stammered. 
He sprang forward. 

' Surely I know your voice I' he cried, in 
altered tones. [ Is it possible ? Are you 
the Miss Seymour I met at ' 

* Of course !' 

' Why " of course " ? How could I pos- 
sibly connect the Miss Seymour I knew with 
Mrs, Bodkin's heiress ? I never heard you 
mention her name !' 

I was lost in bewilderment, and could only 
^ejaculate : 

* Wonderful I wonderful 1' 

' But surely Mrs. Bodkin must have men- 
itioned my nan^e to you V 

' Never. She only spoke of you as her 
Igrand-nephew.' 

' But the lawyer — Selwyn V 

' I only told him to find out Mrs. Bodkin's 
grand-nephew — a curate — and to make over 
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the money to him. I — ^yes, I confess — I 
tuas^ sorry to give it up, and wished with all 
my heart that Mrs. Bodkin had never had a 
relation in the world/ 

Mr. Vivian had again shaken hands with 

me (warmly this time) on discovering my 

identity, and had not released my hand. 

As I went on, he detained it with a very 

.firmgra^p. 

'Of course you did; he said. 

' But I don't now /' I eagerly exclaimed. 
* At least — at least ' I felt horribly con- 
fused. Then, with an effort, I added : 'And 
so " poverty " need no longer keep you from 
marrying.' 

He seemed lost in thought. 

I continued : 

' And now you will take the money, won't 
youl For I give it up now with great, great 
pleasure 1' 

* I will take it — or, rather, help to share it 
— on one condition only.' 

* And that is ' 

' That you become my wife.' 
And so I kept my money and my happi-- 
ness too ; for, after all; he would not have it 

10 
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settled upon him, saying that what was mine 
would be his, and his mine. 

He went to Grangely, and I promised to 
follow in a week. He was to keep the fact 
of our betrothal and of his own identity a 
profound secret till after my arrival at home. 
The next thing I did was to go and see 
Georgie, whom I found romping about with 
the young butchers and butcheresses, as happy 
as a queen. Great was her astonishment 
when I told her the wonderful news ; and as 
great was the dismay of the good mega- 
therium on hearing that I had come to take 
Georgie home. 

* A month's wages ? No, indeed 1 That, 
nor fifty times that, wouldn't pay me for 
losing her I The children thrives with her, 
and doats upon her; and I always said to 
Brand, I did — " Miss Georgianna's a lady, 
born and bred — a real lady, and none of 
your half-and-half" And so my words has 
come true. And I always kept my word 
with you about cutting up the meat 
and serving in the shop — didn't I, Miss 
Georgianna ? 

* Yes, indeed, Mrs. Brand,' repHed Georgie. 
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' You are a woman of your word, and you 
have been very kind to me ; and I am very 
sorry to leave you, for I have been very 
happy here.' 

But * good-bye' was said at last, and 
Georgie went back with me to Grove House. 
Then began a grand packing-up; and after 
that, we were kept waiting a few days, while 
two goodly iron cages were being made. For 
what ? For the four cats, which I had not 
the heart to abandon, as I was fond of every 
one of them. Two cats were to be in each 
cage, and we meant to have a whole com- 
partment of the railway carriage to our- 
selves for their accommodation. This was 
my first extravagance — the first-fruits of Mrs. 
Bodkin's gift. Neither had I the heart to 
leave Nancy, who was overjoyed at going 
with us. I should have hked to take my 
dear fiiends with me also, as they did not 

mean to stay at B , but their plans were 

as yet undecided 

It was the evening of the day before our 
departure. Every box was corded, every 
label afiSxed. Only two large traveUing-bags 
remained, empty and wide open, to receive 

10—2 
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things which could not be packed till the 
next morning. 

There was a ring at the bell, and Nancy 
came in, on the broad grin, to say that Joey 
had come back and wanted to see me. 

' Joey I Good gracious !' I exclain^ied. 
* Well, let him come in.' 

And that remarkable orphan entered the 
room. 

* What do you want, Joey ?' I asked, with 
more promptitude than politeness. 

' I wadt to be a bage.' 
' A page ? Why, only the other day you 
wanted to be an admiral.' 

* I doad wadt to be a 'adbiral doe bore. I 
wadt to be a bage,' sniffed Joey, 

^ But why have you changed your mind 
about being an admiral, Joey V 

' Whed I rud away from bissis, I meadt to 
go to Luddud, ad I lost by way, ad got to a 
blace where there was boats, and I wedt out 
id wud for a bunth ad didn't like it, for I 
wobbited dreadful, ad so I doad wadt to be a 
'adbiral doe bore. I wadt to be a bage. Ad 
so after a bit I rud away frob theb, ad cub 
back, ad they said as 'ow bissis was dead ad 
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you'd got all hei buddy, ad she'd gave sub to 
the Bis3 Spraggseses. Ad so I thought 
praps she'd left he a little summat, ad if dot 
I'd like to be your bage, ad wear a livry, ad 
'ave lots of grub.' (Sniff.) 

* I couldn't think of it, Joey. Have you 
no friends or relations anywhere V 

^ Doe, biss, I'b a orphad.' 

* Then I'm afraid you must go back to the 
workhouse, Joey. You were always longing 
to be there, you know ; and I am quite sure 
your nose would blow, if you tried.' 

Joey raised one long and despairing howl, 
and then fled from the house. I heard 
afterwards that he did return to the work- 
house ; but what eventually became of him I 
never learnt. 

The next evening we arrived safely at 
home, cats and all ; and then quite a little 
drama was performed. 

Our dear unsuspecting mother said, 'I 
know you wiU be surprised to hear that Mr. 
Vivian is staying with the Mertons again, 
Lucy dear. I suppose Jane is the attraction ; 
but really, I did think he liked you very 
much, my love.' 
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' I thought so too, mother dear/ was my 
reply. 

* He promised to come in this evening, to 
bring me a cutting of a new geranium. You 
won't be too tired to see him, will you V 

' No, mamma, I dare say I shall be able 
to keep awake,' I said, with a sly glance at 
Georgie, who was in the secret. 

Mr. Vivian came in at tea-time, and before 
long I introduced the subject of my supposed 
dear departed legacy, and of *Mrs. Bodkin's 
nephew. 

Little Kitty exclaimed, with a deep sigh, 
' Oh dear 1 what a pity he was ever bom I' 

* It does seem a pity,' sighed our mother, 
in her turn. 

* If he were to die, I wonder whether he 
would have the grace to leave you his money V 
speculated Mary. 

* It is to be hoped he is delicate, and won't 
live long,' was Georgie's cheerful aspiration, 
with a comical glance towards Mr. Vivian. 

' Don't let us be worldly, dears,' said the 
good father. ' Lucy has done what is right. 
It has been a great sacrifice to her ; for she 
knows how we have struggled to keep soul 
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and body together, and shall have to for the 
rest of our Hves.' 

* Why/ said Kitty, ' even when Lucy was 
"going after her place" (as they say), she 
hadn't a decent thing to wear I Do you 
remember, Lucy V 

* Indeed I do. Our mother's dress, length- 
ened by Georgie, with thread that had done 
service in another . garment. The thread 
broke, and during the whole of my interview 
with Mrs. Bodkin, I was in mortal terror 
lest it should come down bodily. In the 
haU, before leaving the house, I reefed it up 
with pins, which I abstracted at random from 
various parts of my attire. What with 
Georgie's sewing, and Mary's and Kitty's 
pinning together, I had an anxious time of it.' 

* And for it all to end in this !' ejaculated 
our mother in mournful accents. 

•I had not the heart to continue the 
deception. ' It has not ended in this 1' I 
cried. ' The nephew is a poor, foolish feUow ! 
He won't take the legacy I' 

' But he means to have an equivalent,' put 
in Mr. Vivian, ' and one of far greater value 
to him than the poor legacy I' 
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Silence — utter and astonished silence-- 
ensued. A dim glimmering of the truth was 
dawning in the parental minds. Mr. Vivian 
continued. 

* I am the nephew. When I knew your 
daughter here, I should have liked to ask 
you to give her to me. I was too poor ; so 
I went away, meaning to forget that I had 
ever known her. Will you give her to me 
now ?' 

And so it ended. 

Georgie never married her nobleman ; 
partly because she never had the chance, 
partly because she fell in love with a young 
doctor who came to settle at Grangely. 

Mary married papa's curate (he could 
afford one now). 

Kitty is not yet married, but we think 

We don't live in four adjoining houses; 
neither do we have sirloin of beef, etc., every 
day ; but the girls (upon whom Mr. Vivian 
made me settle handsome dowries), live 
within an easy walk of the dear old people ; 
while my husband is Rector of Ratley, only 
three miles off. 

The Misses Spraggs are happily settled 
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in a very pretty cottage in the neighbour- 
hood. 

The cats are flourishing. Every one is as 
happy as the day i^ long. 

And that is all. 



THE END. 
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land, and America. By Walter Sims South^ 
well. 3 vols., 3 is. 6d. 

JAINT SIMON'S NIECE. By Frank Lek 
Benedict, author of " Miss Dorothy s Charge." 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

From the Spectator. July 24th:— "A new and powerful novelist has 
arisen. . . . We rejoice to recognize a new novelist of real genius, who 
knows and depicts powerfully some of the most striking and overmastering 
passions of the human heart. ... It is seldom that we rise from the perusal 
of a story with the sense of excitement which Mr. Benedict has produced." 

Samuel Tinsley & Oc, 10, Southampton St., StrancL 
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SALTHURST : a Novel. By Mrs. Arthur Lewis, 
author of " The Master of Riverswood." 3 vols., 
3is.6d. 

SEARCH FOR A HEART, The : a Novel. By 
John Alexander. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SECRET OF TWO HOUSES, The. By Fanny 
Fisher. 2 vols., 21s. 

SEDGEBOROUGH WORLD, The. By A. Fare- 
brother. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

SELF-UNITED. By Mrs. HiCKES Bryant. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

SHADOW OF' ERKSDALE, The. By Bourton 

Marshall. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SHE REIGNS ALONE : a Novel. By Beatrice 

YORKE. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

SHINGLEBOROUGH society. 3 vols. 3 IS. 66. 

SIEGE OF VIENNA, The : a Novel. By CAROLINE 
PiCHLER. (From the German.) 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SIR MARMADUKE LORTON. By the Hon. A. 
S. G. Canning. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SOME OF OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. EiLOART, author 
of "The Curate's Discipline," "The Love that 
Lived," " Meg," etc., etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

" A book that should be read." — AtkentBitm. 

SONS OF DIVES. 2 vols., 21s. 
SQUIRE HARRINGTON'S SECRET. By 
George W. Garrett. 2 vols., 21s. 

STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST. By Dorothy 
Bromyard. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

lANTALUS CUP, A. By Mrs. Harry Ben- 

nett Edwards. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

•TATIANA; or, the Conspiracy. A Tale of St. 
Petersburg. By Prince Joseph Lubomirskl j 
vols., 3is.6d. 

** The Story is painfully interesting." — Standard. 

THEY WERE NEIGHBOURS. A Novel By 
Laindon Hill. 31. 6d. 

■* II ■ II I 
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THORNTONS OF THORNBURY, The. By- 
Mrs. Henry Lowther Chermside. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

THRO" THE SHADOW. 2 vols., 21s. 

TIMOTHY CRIPPLE; or, "Life's a Feast." By 

Thomas Auriol Robinson. 2 vols., 21s. 
TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry Kay Wil 

LOUGHBY. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TOO LIGHTLY BROKEN. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"A very pleasing Story. . . . very prettily told." — Morning Post, 

TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, author ot 
" Ravensdale." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

** A very bright, healthy, simply-told story." — Standard, 
" There is not a dull page in the book." — Scotsman. 

TOWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols., 21s. 
TOXIE : a Tale. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TRUST, The ; an Autobiography. By jEAN LE 
Peur. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

TRUE WOMEN. By Katharine Stuart. 3 vols., 
31s. 6d. 

TWIXT CUP AND LIP. By Mary Lovett- 
Cameron. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TWIXT HAMMER AND ANVIL. By Frank 
Lee Benedict, author of "St. Simon's Niece," 
" Miss Dorothy's Charge," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

'TWIXT WIFE AND FATHERLAND. 2 vols. 

2 IS. 

" It is some one who has caught her (Baroness Tautphoeus') gift of telling 
a charming story in the boldest manner, and of forcing us to take an interest 
in her characters, which writers, far better from a literary point of view, can 
never approach. ' ' — A thenaum, 

TWO STRIDES OF DESTINY. By S. Brookes 
BUCKLEE. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

|NDER pressure. By T. E. Pemberton, 

2 vols., 2 IS. 

Samuel Tinsley ft Co.| 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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ERY OLD QUESTION, A : a Novel. By 
T. Edgar Pemberton, Author of " Under 
Pressure," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

•• For 'tis a question left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortune or else fortune love." — Hamlet, 

AGES : a Story. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 





WANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C. Despard, 
author of " Chaste as Ice," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WEIMAR'S TRUST. By Mrs. Edward Christian. 
3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. By 
CouTTS Nelson. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WIDOW UNMASKED, The; or, the Firebrand 
in the Family. By FLORA F. Wylde. 3 vols., 
3is.6d. 

WILL IS THE CAUSE OF WOE : a Novel. By 
the author of " Dacia Singleton," " What Money Can't Do,'* 
" A Winter Tour in Spain," &c. 3 vols., 31s, 6d. 

WILL SHE BEAR IT ? A Tale of the Weald. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

This is a clever story, easily and naturally told, and the reader's 
interest sustained throughout. ... A pleasant, readable book, such as 
we can heartily recommend." — Spectator. 

WOMAN TO BE WON, A. An Anglo-Indian 
Sketch. By Athene Brama. 2 vols, 21s. 

" She is a woman, therefore may be wooed ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won." 

-rTiTUS Andronicus, Act ii., So. i. 
"A welcome addition to the literature connected with the most 
picturesque of our dependencies. " — Atkenaum. 

" As a tale of adventure " A Woman to be Won " is entitled to decided 
commendation. " — Graphic. 

"A more familiar sketch of station life in India . . . . has never been 
written. . . ." — Nonconformist, 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELSs &c.. 

EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

DAM AND EVE'S COURTSHIP; or how to 

Write a Novel By Jay Wye. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ADVENTURES OF MICK CALLIGHIN, M.R, 

The. a Story of Home Rule; THE DE BURGHOS, a 
Romance. By W. R. Ancketill, In one Volume, with 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

AS THE FATES WOULD HAVE IT. By C 
Beresford Fitzgerald. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR: a Story. By 
AusTYN Graham. Crown Bvo., 7s. 6d. 

I ARON OF EPPENFELD, The : a Romance, 

with Verses. By John J. Hayden. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

BORN TO BE A LADY. By Katherine Hen- 
derson. Crown Bvo., price 7s. 6d. 

BREAD UPON THE WATERS: a Novel. By 
Marie J. Hyde. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

BRIDE OF ROERVIG, The. By W. Bergsoe. 

Translated from the Danish by Nina Francis. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

"A charmingly fresh and simple tale, which was well worth translating, 
and has been translated well." — AthentBum. 

" There is a strong human interest throughout the story, and it abounds 
with little snatches of description, which are full of poetic grace and charm. 
. . . The translator has been most successful in preserving the spirit and 
genuine Norse flavour of the original." — Scotsman. 

BRITISH SUBALTERN, The. By an Ex- 
Subaltern. One vol., 7s. 6d. 

BURIED PAST, The : a Novel. Crown 8vo, price 

7s. 6d. 

*' In the short space at our command it is impossible to do this volume 
justice. It is a pleasant change from the highly-coloured sensationalism of 
the present day, and we can faithfully pronounce it the best novel we have 
read for some time." — Civil Service Gazette. 

PUILDING UPON SAND. By Elizabeth J, 

Lysaght. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St, Strand. 
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BROAD OUTLINES OF LONG YEARS IN 
AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Henry Jones, of Binnum Binnum. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6(L 

*' Gives a very pleasant picture of life in the Australian bush. . . . We 
recommend the volume to intending emigrants, not only as containing 
plenty of practical advice, but as likely to give them cheerful anticipations 
of the life before them, when its first inevitable roughness is over." — 
John Bull, 

^HRISTIERN THE WICKED : an Historical 
Tale. By H. S. Tagson. (The Author's Translation.) 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

CINDERELLA : a new version of an old Story. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

CLARA PONSONBY : a Novel. By ROBERT Bev- 

ERIDGE. I vol. crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

CLEWBEND, The. By Moy Ella. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 
COOMB DESERT. By G. W. FiTZ. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 

CORALIA ; a Plaint of Futurity. By the Author of 

** Pyrna." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

|AISY and the earl. By Constance 

Howell. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

*'A cleverly and thoughtfully-written book, in 'which a subject com- 
paratively new is handled with much knowledge of human nature, and with 
real grace of manner, is ' Daisy and the Earl.' .... A very enjoyable 
volume. " — Scotsman. 

DISCORD, A : a Story. By Aleth WiLLESON. 

I vol., crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

"Something more than ordinary praise is due to a story which has a 
leading idea of its own, and works it out steadily, yet without wearying the 

reader with excessive iteration or exaggeration 'A Discord ' reminds 

us of some of Miss Sewell's best works. We should almost be disposed to 
give it the preference, on the ground that the human interest is broader. 
Sometimes we see traces of another and well-known influence. Mr. Price 
is a person not unworthy of the gallery of portraits which George Eliot has 
given to us." — Spectator. 

DISINTERRED. From the Boke of a Monk of 

Carden Abbey. By T. Esmonde. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

|ARL OF EFFINGHAM, The. By Lalla 

M'DowELL, Author of **How we learned to Help 
Ourselves." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

EMERGING FROM THE CHRYSALIS. By J. 

F. NiCHOLLS. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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AIR MAID OF TAUNTON, The : a Tale of 
the Siege. By Elizabeth M. Alford. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

FERNVALE: Some Pages of Elsie's Life. By 

Harry Buchanan. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

FLORENCE ; or Loyal Quand Meme. By FRANCES 

Armstrong. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth.^ Post free. 
"A very charming love story, eminently pure and lady-like in tone." — 
Civil Service Review. 

FOR TWO YEARS. By Vectis. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d.. 
FRIEDEMANN BACH; or, the Fortunes of an 

Idealist. Adapted from the German of A. E. Brachvogel. 

By the Rev. J. Walker, B.C.L. Dedicated, with permission, 

to H.R.H. the Princess Christian of Schleswig-Hol- 

STEIN. I vol., crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

FROM A BED OF ROSES. By Cuthbert Hope. 

Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

|REG0RS, The : a Cornish Story. By jANE 
H. Spettigue. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 





JARRINGTON ; or, the Exiled Royalist : a tale 
of the Hague. By Frederick Spencer Bird. 
Crown Svo., price 7s. 6d. 

HOUSE OF ACHENDAROCH, The : or, an Old 
Maid's Love-Story. By M. Emily Cameron. Crown Svo.,. 
7s. 6d. 

Insidious thief, the: aTaleforHumWe 
Folks. By One of Themselves. Crown Svo, 5s.. 

Second Edition. . , T,ir • 

IN TROPIC SEAS : a Tale of the Spanish Mam. 

By W. Westall. Author of " Tales and Legends of Saxony 

and Lusaiia." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

IN THE SPRING OF MY LIFE : a Love Story. 

By the Princess Olga Cantacuzene. Translated from the 

French by Madame Klaus, with the author's approval.. 

Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 
INTRICATE PATHS. By C. L. J. S. Crown 

Svo, 7s. 6d. 

|OHN FENN'S WIFE. By Maria Lewis. 

Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

|ADY blanche, The. By Harold St. 

Clair. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
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LALAGE. By Augusta Chambers. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

LEAVES FROM AN OLD PORTFOLIO. By 
Eliza Mary Barron. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LITTLE ALPINE FOX-DOG, The: a Love 
Story. By Cecil Clarke. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LILIAN. By G. Beresford Fitz Gerald, author 

of " As the Fates Would Have It." Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF AN UNFORTU- 
NATE AUTHOR, The. Written by Himself. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

LOVED AND UNLOVED : a Story. By Harriet 

Davis. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

LOVE THE LEVELLER: a Tale. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

ARGARET MORTIMER'S SECOND HUS- 
BAND. By Mrs. Hills, i vol., 7s. 6d. 

MARJORY'S FAITH. By Florence Harding. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MARRIED FOR MONEY, i vol., los. 6d. 

MARTIN LAWS : a Story. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

MAUD LEATHWAITE : an Autobiography. By 
Beatrice A. Jourdan, author of "The Journal of a Waiting 
Gentlewoman." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

MERRY AND GRAVE. By Peter Athelby. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
MILES : a Town Story. By SiGMA. Author of 

" Fan." Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL, The : a 
Romance of the West Riding. By RosA Mackenzie 
Kettle. Complete in one handsome volume, with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by Percival Skelton. 4s., post free. 

"The story is interesting and very pleasantly written, and for the sake of 
both author and publisher, we cordially wish it the reception it deserves." 
— Saturday Review, 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St., StrancL 
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MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, AND 

SKETCHES. From the German of Elise Polko. Bv M. 
Prime Maudslay. Dedicated (with permission) to Sir 
Julius Benedict. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Also Second Series of the above, uniform in size and price. 

JEGLECTED ; a Story of Nursery Education 
Forty Years Ago. By Miss Julia Luard. Crown 
8vo„ 5 s., cloth. 

NEW-FASHIONED TORY, A. By "West 

Somerset.." i vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
NORTON DALE CASTLE, i vol., 7s. 6d. 
NOT TO BE BROKEN. By W. A. Chandler. 

Crown Svo., los. 6d. 

NE FOR ANOTHER. By Emma C. Wait. 

Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 





UTTYPUrS PROTEGEE; or Road, Rail, and 
River. A Story in Three Books. By Hen^iy George 
Churchill. Crown Svo., (uniform with "The Mis- 
tress of Langdale Hall"), with 14 illustrations by Wallis 
Mackay. Post free, 4s. Second edition. 

" It is a lengthened and diversified farce, full of screaming fun and comic 
delineation — a reflection of Dickens, Mrs. Malaprop, and Mr. Boucicault, 
and dealing with various descriptions of social life. We have read and 
laughed, pooh-poohed, and read again, ashamed of our interest, but our 
interest has been too strong for our shame. Readers may do worse than 
surrender themselves to its melo-dramatic enjoyment. From titlcpage to 
colophon, only Dominie Sampson's epithet can describe it — it is ' pro* 
digious.' "^British Quarterly Review, 

lEAL AND UNREAL: Tales of Both Kinds. 
By Harriet Olivia Boddington. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

REIGN OF ROSAS, The, or South American 
Sketches. By E. C. Fernau. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

REGENT ROSALIND : a Story. By the author of 

** Workaday Briars," &c. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

RENRUTH. By Henry Turner; Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. '' 

ROSE AND JOSEPHINE : a Story translated from 

the French by Edith H. Owen. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 
ROSIE AND HUGH ; or. Lost and Found. By 

Helen C. Nash, i vol., crown Svo., 6s. 

|ACRIFICET0H0N0UR,A. ByMrs.HENRY 
Lyttelton Rogers. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 
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ST. NICHOLAS' EVE, and other Tales. By Mary 

C. RowSELU Crown 8vo., 7s. 6cL 

SIBYLLE'S STORY. By Octave Feuillet. 

Translated by Margaret Watson. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SIR AUBYN'S HOUSEHOLD. By Sigma. 

Author of ** Fan." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SKYWARD AND EARTHWARD : a Tale. By 
Arthur Penrice. i voL Crown Bvo., 7s. 6d. 

SOPHIA : a Novel. By Jane Ashton. Crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SO SINKS THE DAY STAR : The Story of Two 
Lovings and a Liking. By James Keith. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

SPOILT LIVES. By Mrs. Raper. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

STANLEY MEREDITH : a Tale by « Sabina." 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

STAR OF HOPE, The, and other Tales. By VlC- 
toria Stewart. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

STILL UNSURE. By C. Vane, Author of " Sweet 

Bells Jangled." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SWEET IDOLATRY. By Mi^s Anstruther. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SURGEON'S SECRET, The. By Sydney Mos- 

TYN, Author of " Kitty's Rival," etc. Crown 8vo., los. 6d 

" A most exciting novel — the best on our list. It may be fairly recom- 
rmended as a very extraordinary book." — John Bull. 

SUSSEX IDYL, A. By Clementina Black. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

HROUGH HARDSHIPS TO LORDSHIPS. 
By Flora Eaton. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TEN TIMES PAID : a Story of the South. By 
Bruton Blosse. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TIM'S CHARGE. By Amy Campbell, i vol., 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TOUCH NOT THE NETTLE : a Story. By Alec 
Fearon. CroWn 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TRUE STORY OF HUGH NOBLE'S FLIGHT 

The. By the Authoress of " What Her Face Said." los. 6d. 

— ■ — — — ^-^ 
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NTO WHICH SHE WAS NOT BORN. 

By Ellen Gadesden. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

" A trouble weighed upon her and perplexed her night and mom, 
With the burtnen of an honour unto which she was not born." 

Tennyson. 

[AGABOND CHARLIE. By "Vagabond." 

I vol. crown 8vo., 78. 6d. 

VANDELEURS OF RED TOR, The. A Tale of 
South Devon. By THEODORE RussELL Monro. Crown 8vo.| 
7s, 6cl. 

VANESSA FAIRE. By George Joseph. Crown 

8vo., 7s. 6d. 

|EBS of love. (I. A Lawyer's Device. II. 
Sancta Simplicitas.) By G. E. H. i vol., Crown Svo., 
I OS. 6d. 

WHO CAN TELL ? By Mere Hazard. Crown 

8vo., 7 s. 6d. 

WIDOW OF WINDSOR, A. By Annie Gaskell. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WOMAN THAT SHALL BE PRAISED, The: 

a Novel. By Hilda Reay. i vol., Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

"Decidedly well written, attractive, and readable. . . . The characters 
stand out as if they had been pondered over and worked at ; the circum* 
stances are fresh and natural ; the style is pure, and the thoughts refined." 
— Aihenaum. 

"Besides the heroine there is another 'woman that shall be praised,' 
viz., the authoress. Praised for writing in English, for some passages of 
poetry, for some even of slang, for her boldness and tenderness of expression, 
and, above all, for writing a religious novel without shocking ui with pious 
utterances." — Public Opinion. 

WOMAN'S AMBITION. By M.L. Lyons, i vol., 

7s. 6d. 

|E outside FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside 
the Stock Exchange. By Erasmus Pinto, Broker. 

Crown 8vo., 5s. 

" Written in a clever, cvnical, and incisive style, and thoroughly exposes 
the 'rigs 'and tricks of the Stock Exchange. One advantage of a perusal 
will be that those who allow themselves to be plundered win do so quite 
consciously. The volume as a whole is extremely interesting." — Public 
Opinion, 

YE VAMPYRES! A Legend of the National 

Betting Ring, showing what became of it. By the SPECTRE. 
In striking Illustrated Cover, price 2s., post free. 

YOUTH OF THE PERIOD, The. By J. F. Shaw 

Kennedy, Esq., late 79th Highlanders. Crown 8vo., 73. 6d 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL, &c. 

HPHfWO YEARS OF THE EASTERN QUES- 

B.EbI TION. By A. Gallenga (of the Times\ author of 
■^^ « Italy Revisited," " Country Life in Piedmont," " The 
Invasion of Denmark," etc. 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. 

The Times says : — "A more thorough exposure of the rottenness of the- 
Turkish System was never penned ; and Mr. Freeman and Mr. Gladstone 
must rejoice when they peruse page after page which, to use a familiar ex- 
pression, does not leave on the Turks ' the face of a dog.' But Mr. 

Gallenga did not visit Constantinople to quarrel, but to observe the various 
phases pf the Eastern Question as it passed from diplomatic remonstrances 
to provincial outbreaks, to Bulgarian atrocities, to the Servian war, to the 
Armistice, to the Conference, to renewed Protocols, and at last to this war 
between Russia and Turkey. ..... Extraordinary opportunities fell into 

Mr. Gallenga's way, and in these very interesting volumes he has availed 
himself of them to the full. " 

The Observe says : — "The great merit of these two interesting volumes 
is that they present the grave considered judgment of an intelligent, thought- 
ful observer on the internal condition of Turkey. . . For anyone who would 
really know the social forces now at work within the Turkish Empire, and 
who would aspire to make any intelligent forecast as to its future fate, 
these volumes are invaluable guides. . . . The book is at once fascinating^ 
and amusing, and in many ways the best recent contribution to the literature 
of the Eastern Question." 

The Saturday Review says : — " Mr. Gallenga's reminiscences of the East 
are both agreeable and instructive. Notwithstanding his long practice as 
an English writer, it is surprising that a foreigner should have acquired the 
command of style and literary skill which are displayed in his present work. 
as in many former publications." 

The Graphic says : — " Mr. Gallenga's letters are most interesting in 
every way — bright with the genuine freshness of a correspondent who finds 
himself on (to him) new ground, and enjoys as much as any of his readers a 
moonlight ride round Stamboul, b visit to the fields of Troy, a sight of the 
Sultan opening his Parliament; valuable for descriptions, by a trained 
observer, of scenes and Institutions which fell beneath his eye, and specu> 
lations, by a well informed politician, on the scruples and suspicions which 
have ended in keeping Europe impotent while Russia and Turkey are 

closing hand to hand Two voliunes, altogether, which bid fair to 

acquire permanent value as graphic records taken on the spot of some of 
tiie most dramatic incidents in history.". 

The Academy says : — " Mr. Gallenga has given a detailed account of the 
circumstances which led to the present war, beginning from the commence- 
of the insurrection in the Herzegovina. As he resided in Constantinople 
during the whole of this period, and had special facilities for obtaining in- 
formation as the correspondent of the Times newspaper, his narrative is of 
great value. He went there with an unprejudiced mind, having, in fact, 
given but little attention to the subject until that time. . . . Mr. Gallenga also 
initiates us into most of the questions relating to Turkey, on which the 
reader desires an unbiassed opinion — the good and bad of the character of 
the Turks themselves, their finances, their reforms, their relation to the 
subject races, and the principal influences that are at work among them. . . 
But the interest of his narrative culminates in that group of events which are 
exciting enough for any work of fiction." 
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ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga. Author 

of " Italy, Past and Present," ** Country Life in Piedmont," 

etc. 2 vols., demy 8vo., 30s. Second Edition. 

Times, Not. 11, 1876.— "Mr. Gallenga's new volumes on Italy will be 
welcome to those who care for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and 
present condition of the country. . . .In noticing Mr. Gallenga's most 
interesting volumes, we have beeq obliged to confine ourselves chiefly to- 
topit^s of grave and national importance, and we wish we could also have 
done justice to his impressions of the Italy he revisited as seen in its lighter 
and social aspects." 

Spectator, Not. 20, 1875. — "The two volumes abound in interesting 
matter, with vivid sketches of places and persons, — Florence for instance, — 
Graribaldi and Mazzini. The personal reminiscences, too, of the author's 
bloodless campaign with Prince Napoleon in 1859 are notably interesting." 

Obflerver, Nov. 7, lAlti.—'* Facile princeps in the ranks of those \tho 
have laboured, through the influential channel of journalism, to arouse the 
sympathies of the world for the kingdom of Italy, and to enable it to judge 
of Italy's condition and Italy's prospects, has been, and still is, Mr. Gallenga. 
It would be wonderful if any one could pretend to be his rival." 

AthexUBUm, Nov. 20, 1875.—" Mr. Gallenga's two volumes are as dis- 
tinctly superior to the usual newspaper correspondent's platitudes, as they 
are free from the egotistical garrulities with which tourists, and especially 
tourists in Italy, have made us familiar." 

Dally News, Dec. 3, 1875.— "Is beyond comparison the most readable, 
and at the same time, the most trustworthy account of the actual condition 
and prospects of a nation and kingdom which but yesterday were a dream 
of visionaries, and to-day are among the most potent and practical realities 
of the modem world. . . . The lightest or the most serious reader may find 
plenty of attractive matter in these varied and suggestive pages, from the 
liveliest stories to the weightiest economic considerations and statistics." 

World, Dec. 1, 1875. — " Were there to be a judgment of Paris among 
the rivalries of modern journalists, the three competitors would, we suppose, 
have to be Mr. Gallenga, Mr. Sala, and Mr. Russell, and we should award 
the apple without hesitation to Mr. Gallenga. He is the best informed, the 
most accurate, the most highly educated, the best linguist, the most variously 

experienced of the three His is by far the most classic pen, and the 

best measured style. He has just published a couple of entertaining and 
instructive volumes." 

UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country. 

Being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of 

the Interior. By Hugh James Rose, M.A., of Oriel College, 

Oxford. In 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. {Second Edition.) 

The Times says — " These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on 

aland and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with s>mpathetic 

interest." 

The Saturday Berlew says—" His title of ' Untrodden Spain ' is no 
misnomer. He leads us into scenes and among classes of Spaniards where few 

English writers have preceded him We can only recommend our 

readers to get it and search for themselves. Those who are most infimately 
acquainted with Spain will best appreciate its varied excellence." 

The Spectator says — "The author's kindliness is as conspicuous as his 
closeness of observation and fairness of judgnfent ; his sympathy with the 
people inspires bis pen as happily as does his artistic appreciation of the 
country ; and both have combined in the production of a work of striking 
novelty and sterling value." 
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The Stanlurd says — ** It is fresh, Ure-like, and chatty, and is written by 
a man who is accustomed to look bdow the surface of things." 

The AthauBiun says — *' We regret that we cannot make further extracts, 
for * Untrodden Spain ' is by far the best book upon Spanish peasant life 
that we have ever met with." 

The lAtsnaj CbmnthmajL says—*' Seldom has a book of travel come 
before us which has so taken our fancy in reading, and left behind it, when 
the reading was over, so distinct an impression. . . . We must reluctantly 
•close our review of these delightful volumes, leaving the major part of them 
unnoticed. But we have quoted sufficient to show our readers how well the 
author has used his opportunities." 

The NonooiifoniiUt says — " This book forms most interesting reading. 
It is the result of careful observation, it communicates many facts, it is 
written in a polished yet lively style, and will thus, perhaps, remain for 
some time the best reference-book about rural Spain." 

The Field says — "An amount of really valuable information respecting 
the lower classes of Spamards, their daily life and conversation, and ways of 
looking at things, such as few writers have given us." 

The Jolm Bull says — " We have rarely been able to recommend a book 

more cordially. It has not a dull page I>eserves to be a great 

success," 



OVER THE BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM and 

ESLAMIAH ; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through 
Hung^ary, Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, 
and Montenegn-o to the North of Albania. By jAMES Creagh, 
author of * A Scamper to Sebastopol.' 2 vols., large post 8vo. 
sqs. 

CANT.ON AND THE feOGUE : the Narrative of 
an eventful six months in China. By Walter William 
MUNDY. Crown Svo., 7s, 6(L 

TRAVEL AND SPORT IN BURMAH, SIAM, 
AND THE MALAY PENINSULA. By John Bradley. 

Post Svo., I2S. 

TO THE DESERT AND BACK ; or Travels in 

Spain, the Barbary States, Italy, etc., in 1875-76. By ZOUCH 
H. TuRTON. One vol. large post Svo. 12s. 

Vew and Cheaper Bditlon of Mr. Klntarn'k " Travels West." 

TRAVELS WEST. By William Minturn. Lai^e 

post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

The DaUy News says — "An unpretending volume of travel, the author 
•of which describes in a lively vein what he saw and heard in a recent 
journey from New York to St. Louis, thence to Salt Lake City and Cali- 
fornia, and back by Omaha and Chicago into Canada." 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St» Strand. 
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Publle Opinion says — ' ' A charming book, full of anecdotes of Western 
American travel, and in which, the author, who travelled from New York 
across the whole American Western desert, gives his experience of a country 
almost unknown to European colonists. We wish we could transcribe 
some of the very clear descriptions of scenery, life, and manners in which 
this book abounds." 

The Queen says — "Mr. Mintum writes easily and pleasantly, and gives 

us vivid pictures of the marvellous scenery The whole tone of Mr. 

Mintum 's book is pleasant to the English reader. . . in a word, good sense 
and culture contribute to make the volume well worth the attention of those 
who are interested in travel on the American Continent." 

Vanity Fair says — " Some of our ablest authors have failed in the endea- 
vour to depict American life and society. The author of the present work, 
however, is an American by birth who has spent most of his life in Europe, 
and he describes his return to America and his tour through the States in a 

very interesting volume Altogether the work is well-written and 

interesting." 

The Literary World says — " A trip across America is a grand thing for 
the tourist, English or American, in the course of his career. Anyone 
contemplating such a journey should have a look at Mr. Minturn's book.'* 

AMONG THE CARLISTS. By John Furley, 

author of "Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer.** 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS* LEAVE ; or. 

My Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of 
Europe, the United States of America, and Canada. By an 
Indian Officer. In one vol., 8vo. Price 12s. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT UNDER THE LAST FIVE 

SULTANS OF TURKEY; being the Experiences during 
fifty years of Mr. Consul-General Barker, with explanatory 
remarks to the present day, by his son, Edward B. B. Bar- 
ker, H.B.M. ConsuL In 2 vols. 8vo. 

ROBA DTTALIA ; or, Italian Lights and Shadows : 
a record of Travel. By Charles W. Heckethorn. In 2 
vols., 8vo., price 30s. 

MALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise 

History of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, the Crusades, 
and Knights Templars. By CoL Claudius Shaw. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, los. 6d., gilt edges, 12s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SLAM ; its Origin, Genius, and Mission. By 
John Joseph Lake, author of " Notes and Essays 
on the Christian Religion." Crown 8vo., price 5s. 
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ANOTHER WORLD ; or, Fragments from the Star 

City of Montalluyah. By Hermes. Third Edition, revised, 
with additions. Post 8vo., price 1 2s. 

DICKENS'S LONDON : or, London in the Works 
of Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar Pemberton, author of 
** Under Pressure.** Crown 8vo., 6s. 

EPITAPH I AN A ; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 
Literature : being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, with 
an Introduction. By W. Fairley. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
price 5 s. Post free. 
" Entertaining."— />«// Mall Gazette. 
" A capital collection." — Court Circular. 
•'.A very readable volume." — Daily Review. 
"A most interesting book." — Leeds Mercury. 
" Interesting and amusing." — Nonconformist. 
" Particularly entertaining." — Public Opinion. 
" A curious and entertaining volume." — Oxford Chronicle. 
" A very intereating collection." — Civil Service Gazette. 

ETYMONIA. In i vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

FACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 

Treatment of Animals Practically Considered. Hydrophobia 
and Distemper: With some remarks on Darwin. By the 
Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols. 8vo., 30s. 

MOVING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Weak- 
HEAD, Rector of Newtown, Kent, i vol., crown 8vo., 5s. 

NOTES AND ESSAYS ON THE CHRISTIAN 

RpLIGION : Its Philosophical Principles and its Enenaies. 
By John Joseph Lake. Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

OUR INDIAN EMPIRE : the History of the Won- 
derful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the Rev. 
Samuel Norwood, B.A., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Whalley. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE; or. Reasons and 

Means for the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social 
Edifice. By An Exile from France. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

THERESE HENNES, AND HER MUSICAL 

EDUCATION: a Biographical Sketch. By her Father. 
Translated from the German MS. by H. Mannheimer. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 

8vo., price 5 s. 

THE RISE AND DECAY OF THE RULE OF 
ISLAM. By Archibald J. Dunn. Large post 8vo., 12s. 
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POETRY, &c. 

RVELON : a Poem. By W. J. DAWSON. Fcp. 
8vo., 4s. 6d. 

DEATH OF iEGEUS, The, and other Poems. 

By W. H. A. Emra. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

EMPEROR AND THE GALILEAN, The: a 

Drama in two parts. Translated from the Norwegian of 
Henrik Ibsen, by Catherine Ray. In i vol, crown 8vo., 
7s, 6d. 

FARM, The: Incidents and Occurrences thereat. 
By D. W. Slann. With Songs and Music. Crown 8vo., 
price 6s. 

FAREWELL TO LIFE ; or Lyrical Reminiscences 

of British Peers in Art. With a Biographical Sketch of the 
late Patrick Nasmyth. By Richard Langley. Dedicated 
to Sir Francis Grant, President of the Royal Academy. Fcp. 
8vo., price 3s. 6d. 

GRANADA, AND OTHER POEMS. By M. 

Sabiston. Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 

HELEN, and other Poems. By HUBERT CURTis. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

KENWITH, and other Poems. By Eliza Down. 

Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

MARY DESMOND, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Nicholas J. Gannon. Fcp. 8vo., 4s., cloth. Second 
Edition. 

MISPLACED LOVE. A Tale of Love, Sin, Sorrow, 
and Remorse, i vol, crown 8vo., 5 s. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. By H. Greenhough 
Smith, B.A. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

REGENT, The : a Play in Five Acts and Epilogue. 
By J. M. Chanson. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

RITUALISTS PROGRESS, The; or, a Sketch 
of the Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimus Alban, 
Member of the E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia, Sloperton. By 
A B Wildered Parishioner. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 

SOUL SPEAKS, The, and other Poems. By 
Francis H. Hemery. In wrapper, is. 
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SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE : 
Poems. By RosA Mackenzie Kettle, author of "The 
Mistress of Langdale HalL" New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

THROUGH DEATH TO LIFE. Sonnets. By 
George Barlow. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

WITCH OF NEMI, The, and other Poems. By 
Edward Brennan. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

PAMPHLETS, &c. 

|LFRED THE GREAT: an Opera in Four 
Acts. By Isaac Hearnden. In wrapper, price is. 

ALPERTON GHOST, The: a Story. By Miss 
F. H. Waldy. Price 6d., post free. 

ANOTHER ROW AT DAME EUROPA'S 

SCHOOL. Showing how John's Cook made an Irish Stew, 
and what came of it. 6d., sewed. 

"ANY WOMAN WILL DO FOR A MAN :" a 

Warning to those about to Marry. In wrapper, 6d., post free. 
(Now ready, New Edition, price 3d.) 

BALAK AND BALAAM IN EUROPEAN COS- 

TUME. By the Rev. James Kean, M.A., Assistant to the 
Incumbent of Markinch, Fife. 6d., sewed. 

BATTLE OF THE TITLE, The: showing how 

Will Happirok and Tommy Hyghe tried to get into office and 
failed. In wrapper, is., post free. 

CONFESSIONS OF A WEST-END USURER. 

In illustrated cover, price is., post free. 

DIFFICULTIES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By a Young Beginner. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. The Doctrine of the 
Everlasting Torment of the Wicked shown to be Unscriptural. 
In wrapper, is., post free. 

FALL OF MAN, The : an Answer to Mr. Darwin's 
" Descent of Man ; " being a Complete Refutation, by common- 
sense arguments, of the Theory of Natural Selection, is., sewed. 

GOLDEN PATH, The: a Poem. By Isabella 

Stuart. 6d., sewed. 
GREAT FIGHT, The, BETWEEN THE BEAR 

AND THE TURKEY. Its Origin and Probable Results. 
By a Young Lion. In wrapper, price 6d., post free. 
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HOW THE FIRE WAS KINDLED, AND 

HOW THE WATER BOILED ; or, Lessons in Agitation. 
In wrapper, is. 

IRISH COLLAPSE, The; or, Three Months of 
Home Rule : Vision of Confusion. Dedicated to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield. By the Member for Donny- 
BROOK. In wrapper, is., post free. 

LETTER TO THE QUEEN, A, ON HER 

RETIREMENT FROM PUBLIC LIFE. By One of Her 
Majesty's most Loyal Subjects. In wrapper, price is., post 
free. 

MISTRESSES AND MAIDS. ' By Hubert 

Curtis, author of " Helen," &c. Price id. 

NEW ZEALANDER, The, ON LONDON 

BRIDGE ; or. Moral Ruins of the Modern Babylon. By a 
M.L.C. In wrapper, price is. 

OLD TABLE, The : a Story for the Young. In 
wrapper, is., post free. 

ON THE MISMANAGEMENT OF THE PUBLIC 

RECORD OFFICE. By J. Pym Yeatman, Barrister-at- 
Law. In wrapper, price is. 

OLD CHURCH KEY, The. By the Rev. W. H. 

A. Emra. In wrapper, price 6d., post free. 

PUZZLES FOR LEISURE HOURS, Original 
and Selected. Edited by Thomas Owen. In ornamental 
wrapper, price is., post free. 

REAL AND THE IDEAL, The, THE BEAUTI- 

FUL AND THE TRUE; or. Art in the Nineteenth 
Century ; a Plain Treatise for Plain People, containing a new' 
and startling Revelation for the Pre-Raphaelites. By a Rustic 

RUSKIN. 2S. 6d. 

REDBREAST OF CANTERBURY CATHE- 
DRAL, The : Lines from the Latin of Peter du Moulin, 
sometime a Prebendary of Canterbury. Translated by the 
Rev. F. B. Wells, M.A., Rector of Woodchurch. Handsomely 
bound, price is. 

SKETCHES IN CORNWALL. By M. F. Bragge. 

In Wrapper, price is. 
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TALE OF AN OLD HOUSE (The). By S. H. W. 

In wrapper, is. 

TICHBORNE AND ORTON AUTOGRAPHS 

The ; comprising Autograph Letters of Roger Tichborne 
Arthur Orton (to Mary Ann Loder), and the Defendant (early, 
letters to Lady Tichborne, &c.), in facsimile. In wrapper, 
price 6d. 

TWELVE NATIONAL BALLADS (First Series) 

Dedicated to Liberals of all classes. By Philhelot, ot 
Cambridge. In ornamental cover, price 6d., post free. 

TRUE FLEMISH STORY, A. By the author of 
"The Eve of St. Nicholas." In wrapper, is. 

USE AND ABUSE OF IRRATIONAL ANI- 
MALS, The ; with some Remarks on the Essential Moral 
Difference between Genuine " Sport " and the Horrors of 
Vivisection. In wrapper, price is., post free. 

BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

JDVENTURES OF TOM HANSON, The; 

Or, Brave Endeavours Achieve Success ; a Story for 
Boys. By FiRTH Garside, M.A. 5s. Illustrated. Hand- 
somely bound. 

HARRYS BIG BOOTS : a Fairy Tale, for " Smalle 

Folke." By S. E. Gay. With 8 Full-page Illustrations and 

a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percival 

Skelton. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 

' " Some capital fun will be found in ' Hqrry's Big Boots.' . . The illustra 

tions are excellent and so is the story." — Pall \fall Gazette. 

ROSIE AND HUGH; a Tale for Boys and Girls. 

By Helen C. Nash, i vol., crown 8vo. 6s. 

" In ' Rosie and Hugh' we have all the elements of fiction presented ia 
the best possible form to attract boys and girls. Wholesomift, pure, lively, 
with here and there a dash of humour, the book is certain to be a favotirite 

with both parents and children A cheerful, clever work." — Morning 

Post, 

SEED-TIME AND REAPING. A Tale for the 
Young By Helen Paterson, Crown 8vo. 5s. 

FLORENCE OR LOYAL QUAND MEME. By 
Frances Armstrong. Crown 8vo., 5s., post free. 

MILES : a Town Story. By the author of " Fan.*' 

Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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